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RYSTAL PALACE,—Tuis Day, March 3, at Three o’clock. 

J) SATURDAY CONCERT, IN Memoriam RICHARD WAGNER. The 
programme will entirely consist of Selections from Wagner’s works, and will 
include the Funeral March, “ Siegfried’s Death;” Overture, Zannhduser ; 
the Siegfried Idyll, Isolde Liebestod ; Selections from Die Meistersinger, Char- 
freitages Zauber, Parsifal (first time in England); ‘The Ride of the Walkyries,” 
i March,” Vocalist—Miss Anna Williams, Oonductor—Mr AuGusT 
ANNS. 


Seats, 2s. 6d. and 1s.; Admission to Ooncert-room, Sixpence. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 








(He LAST BALLAD CONCERT. 
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HE LAST BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 
WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o'clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Agnes Larkcom, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr 
Barrington Foote, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley. Pianoforte- Mdme Sophie 
Menter. Violin—Mdme Norman-Néruda. The South London Choral Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Mr L. OC. Venables. Oonductor—Mr SypNEY 
NAYtor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 4s.,3s.,2s., and ls., of Austin, St James's 

Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 

rT ¥ a] Ls 
ENNEDY’S SONGS OF SCOTLAND.—Mr Kennepy will 
be assisted by Miss Helen Kennedy (soprano), Miss Marjory Kennedy 
(soprano), Miss Maggie Kennedy (pianoforte), Mr Robert Kennedy (tenor). 
TuEsDAY next, March 6th, at Eight (positively the Last prior to their de- 
parture for Australia), ‘A NICHT WI’ BURNS.” Mr Kennedy will recite 
Tam o Shanter.” Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony and Front Area, 3s.; Area, 2s. ; 

and Admission, ls. Tickets at Austin’s Office, 8t James’s Hall. 


VITY P ° 
— BERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrus Benepicr. 

ounder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventeenth Season, 1883. , 
FIRST CONCERT (F. Schubert's Vocal and Instr tal Com positi Tele 
first part of the Programme) will take place on THURSDAY, March 8th, 1883. 
The date of the next Soirée will be duly announced. Full Prospectus is Now 
Ready, and may be had on application to 

H. G@. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 


LOX DON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
: Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
gh — and Fine Art Lectures. 

ree Tuition is awarded to tal 4 
granted lar ie tn - 0 talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
_ Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


\ R and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 
Wott ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “ BonaLLy,” 85 and 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
ai ing Hill. In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur. Studies : 
inging (Private Lessons), Elpcution, Piano, Ohoral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
Spectuses, apply as above ; or Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street. 


} R VAL NICHOLSON is now free to accept ENGAGE- 


MENTS for Concerts, and for Violi A dress 
—50, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, NW. ee 


}} 1G 7 . 
\JS8 LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at Gloucester Gate, 
“The Regent 8 Park, on Thursday evening next, March 8th, her Etude de Salon, 
Ouual rece ;” also, by particular desire, her Solo for left hand alone, “ La 
om olazione ;” and Liszt’s “Grand Galop de Concert.” On March 4th, she will 
Melodi the City , for a charitable object, Sir Julius Benedict’s “‘ Fantasia on Irish 
Broadwood Gan ote ill be Kindly i wi“ 

38, Oakley Square. indly lent on both occasions. 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ‘CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “OH BUY MY FLOWERS.” 
M588 N - ETTY will sing Sir Jutrvs Benxpicr’s Variations 

on “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S 


1 ‘ ” 
ech ee “OH BUY MY FLOWERS,” at Steinway Hall, on Thursday, 





























HARMONY: 


A MANUAL FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
By 
CARL MANGOLD. 


Price 2s. nett. 
W. Morey & Co., 269, Regent Street ; 70, Upper Street, N. 


BACH’S PRELUDE anp FUGUE, ALLA TARANTELLE, 
AND 
BEETHOVEN'S POLONAISE IN C MAJOR, 
Played at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
MbpLLE MARIE KREBS, 
Are published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


SECOND-HAND ORGAN WANTED. 
ANTED, a Good, Small SECOND-HAND ORGAN, for 


a Chapel that seats 250. Address, stating Size, Power, and Terms, to 
“J. D.8.,” Advertiser Office, Rotherham. 


\ USIC MASTER WANTED. Good Opening for an able 
man, near Oxford. Private Tuition to be had; no opposition. Address—~ 
Heap Master, Grammar Schvol, Thame. 


“LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 


ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jurrvs Benepicr’s 
Variations on ‘“‘ LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at Maidstone, April 2nd ; 
Plymouth, 4th; and Tunbridge Wells, 7th. 


ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowes, 
Price One Shilling. 

“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”—Musical Times. 

‘* A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra. 

LAMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 
_ QWEEEMT SLUMBER,” 
“THY DEAR NAME,” 
“IN THE HAVEN.” 

Three Songs, for Tenor or Soprano, by H. C. HILLER ; net, 2s. each.—* H. ©. 
Hiller is both poet and musician, ‘Sweetest Slumber,’ serenade, if well sung, 
will make a great and favourable impression, ‘Thy Dear Name’ and ‘In the 
Haven’ are tender and touching songs.”—Graphic. ‘‘‘ Sweetest Slumber’—not 
without grace; ‘Thy Dear Name’—the melody has sentiment and a graceful 
swing in it.”—Musical Standard, ‘‘‘In the Haven’ will make an effective 
concert song.”—Musical Standard, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street ; or, by order, from any Musicseller. 


“GRASP THE FLAG.” 


UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 
FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by ‘“ Werstar.” 
Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MIcHAEL Berason, is published, price 4s., by Duncax 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
“THE RETURN OF THE ARMY.” 
R FREDERIC PENNA’S Military Duet for tenor and 


Bass was sung at the Banquet of the “Irrational Knot,” St James’s 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, Dec, 6th, by Mr WALTER JARVIS (Amateur) 
and the Composer. (‘The Return of the Army” is published by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street.) 


EMORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 
posed by BRowNLOW BAKER, price 3s. London: DuNCcAN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent at 



































reet; where may be obtained “‘ BOURREE” (ia E fiat), for the 
Pianoforte, composed by BRowNLOW BAKEs, price 4s. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpiINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

“FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


TWHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE DE SALON. 


BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Miss Albrecht has here produced a work which is both pleasing in itself and 
very useful asa study. A prominent melody of vocal character is supported by 
a series of arpeggio passages divided between the two hands, the contrasted 
effects being interesting and well sustained, without monotony.”—The Jlustrated 
London News. 

“In this new Etude the evidence of careful thought and masterly use is 
apparent in every bar to those who look beneath the surface, while those who 
regard it with a less critical observation will find one of the most pleasing pieces 
of the day, and like everything which this young and talented composer writes, 
it is distinguished by the elegance of its’ melody, the freedom and spontaneity 
of its treatment, and its fresh and graceful character, There are few composers 
of the present time who write harmonious and delightful drawing-room pieces 
with as much facility and real talent as Miss Albrecht.”—The News of the World, 


Just Published. 


SAVE ME, O GOD! 


MOTETT (FoR Soprano, ALTO, TENOR, AND BAss), 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Set to English Words and Arranged with Accompaniment for the Organ by 
WM. ALEX. BARRETT. 
Price 6d. net. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer & Oo., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. 
N.B.—The above Motett was performed on the occasion of unveiling the tablet 
erected in memory of Balfe in Westminster Abbey. 


BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


BY 
WM. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 
With Siz Illustrations, 
Imperial 8vo, 313 pages, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


| ICORDI’S CHEAP EDITIONS.—The celebrated and 
cheapest Vocal Edition of Complete Operas, in large 8vo, from engraved 
plates, containing 35 operas, is just increased by— 

















BELISARIO (Donizert1) net 3s, 
BRAVO (MERCADANTE) .. sas yy ae 
GIURAMENTO (MERCADANTE) 3s. 


DITTO for PIANOFORTE SOLO, containing 36 Operas, is just increased 
by DON PASQUALE (DonizETTI) ... .., .. +»  ... net ls, 
HE PIANIST’S LIBRARY.—The Large 8vo Edition (from 
engraved plates) of the Pianoforte Collection L’ARTE ANTICA E 
MODE: NA (The Ancient and Modern Art), containing SIXTEEN VOLUMES, 
is just increased by a volume of the best compositions by the celebrated Italian 
pianist, 8. GOLINELLI eee es ws ws oe pe soo “Reb. Se. 
YSTEMATIC AND PROGRESSIVE SELECTION of 
EASY COMPOSITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
A large 8vo Vol. (19 Authors, 55 pieces) ae pen ee ins net Is. 6d. 
24 PRELUDES for PIANO SOLO, by 8S. GoLINELLI ... soe » 1s. 6d. 
HE SACRED SERIES, containing seven volumes, in 
d large 8vo (from engraved plates), at 1s. each, is just increased b MOZART’S 
REQUIEM, Vols. 8 and 9 ~ pa se — m sis ds net 2s, 
RIOORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIYATION OF THE VOION FOR SINGING, 
ce 12s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
Re PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Me nt Street. 

On: The — he educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the dies are 80 exq har- 
monized tliat they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the tast 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


ed by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
Ba aged ett BA the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and cnrtehing the bey and removing affections of 


P ° ° 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
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TO THE PROFESSION. 
YRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at Rosen- 


KRANZ’ PLANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Cireus, W. 





A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nack GrBsone. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ienacz Gissonz’s popular Song (poetry 








by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnaiQquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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HANSLICK ACROSS LE TRIBUT DE ZAMORA* 
(Continued from page 108, ) 

The dramatic motives, out of which the plot is evolved, un- 
questionably remind us of operetta rather than of grand opera: 
such are the drawing lots for the young maidens in the first act, 
the sale of them by auction in the second, and so on. It is only 
from the middle of the third act that text and music broaden out 
more decidedly into the style of the Heroic and the Tragic. The 
most decisive situations are, certainly, partly forced and partly 
worn out, The personages are deficient in everything bearing 
the stamp of individuality, with the exception of the demented 
Hermosa, on whose relationship to Fides and Azucena we will not 
dwell; they all resemble well-known stage figures that we have 
met a hundred times. Despite this, Ze Tribut de Zamora is not 
one of the worst of librettos, for librettos are sometimes unintel- 
ligible or repulsive. With regard to Gounod’s music, it isin this, 
as in every other instance, most happy when expressing dreamy 
tenderness and framed in small and easily-grasped musical forms, 
The composer preferred, seemingly, in Le Tribut de Zamora to go 
out of the way of more artistic and lofty, concerted pieces. So 
much the more numerous are the romances, couplets, and move- 
ments rounded off song-wise ; such are Manuel’s Aubade, Hadjar’s 
song, two romances of Hermosa’s, Iglesia’s dancing-song, and so 
on. In every act Ben-Said sings a tender romance, and, at first, 
anyone would almost imagine it to be always the same, It is all 
genuine Gounod, but greatly diluted. Sympathetic and gentle 
feeling, melodious adaptability for singing, a certain nobility and 
grace of musical realization, especially in the orchestra, are still 
left, but that which alone raises grace to full effectiveness, viz. : 
the support of stern energy, is almost entirely wanting. There 
can be no question that for his own limited domain of feeling 
Gounod has created a special mode of expression peculiar to him- 
self, which, from the time of Faust, has become regularly infectious 
as musical Gounodism. But he is always returning to the 
vocal phrases, modulations and cadences, so well known to us from 
Faust and Romeo, Criticism has no need to point out categorically 
the reminiscences in Le Tribut de Zamora; the public recognizes 
them at once. There is scarcely a piece in it which has not in 
some way or other a touch of the old Gounod about it, and, more- 
over, there is not one on the same level as the score of Faust or 
Romeo, We do not except the women’s duet in the fourth act, 
which, here as in Paris, decided the success of the opera. The 
maniac’s warlike vision is worked out musically with tolerably 
commonplace means, while the battle scene (named in Paris the 
“Spanish Marseillaise ”) with its melody clinging to the dominant, 
is neither original nor dignified, only by means of variously 
graduated interpretation it affords a great dramatic painter like 
Mdme Lucca a welcome opportunity for the development of indi- 
vidual talent. The following duet movement in A flat major 
may be called pretty, agreeable, and harmonious, but never im- 
posing. Its unison effect is undisguisedly Italian. Indeed, we 
are struck with the large tribute which Gounod in this Tribute 
pays to the Italians generally. The unisono of the vocal parts in 
the final passages of the duets and trios is neither more nor less 
than the rule, and holds undisputed sway also in the concerted 
music (the war hymn of the first act, the E flat major movement 
before Xaima is put up for sale, &c.) Wemight sometimes fancy 
we were listening to Donizettti or Verdi. Nor is “ Italian,” to our 
mind, synonymous in music with “bad.” But when the Italian 
element exercises sovereign power in German or French scores it 
causes want of style, and much sounds trivial which from Italian 
lips would be natural and nationally characteristic, In the same 
degree that, in Le Tribut de Zamora, he approaches the Italians 
does Gounod withdraw from Wagner, whose influence, after all, 
now and then played over Romeo. We have not a single guiding 
motive (the repetition of the battle-hymn is something entirely 
different) and no Wagnerian effects in the orchestra, but on the 
contrary a decided preponderance of the melodic over the decla- 
matory element, and the restoration of old forms without any 
scruples about frequent repetitions of the text. That Gounod 
Invariably proves himself a good musician, a man of taste and 
education, not wanting in isolated clever notions, is something 
not requiring special assurance. Le Tribut de Zamora contains 
nothing which is musically repellent but it also contains scarcely 
anything that can excite our enthusiasm. To Gounod’s Faust it 


* From the Neue freie Presse, 








stands in about the same relation that dried flowers hold to fresh 
ones. 

The new = met with a favourable reception on the 30th 
ult. at the Imperial Operahouse. It owes this mostly to the 
admirable way in which it was represented, and especially to the 
extraordinary performance of Mdme Lucca. If there is a part of 
which we may assert that it was “created” by her, it is certainly 
Hermosa. She also, properly speaking, created the heroines of 
Carmen and the Bezihmte Widerspentige in Vienna, in as much 
as—though she was not, it is true, the first to sing these parts—she 
was the first to give them here their full significance; but then 
how vigorously had poet and composer worked for her. before- 
hand! What she makes of the distraught Hermosa is something 
still more wonderful. Her entrance in the second act, with her 
recognition, now flickering up and then dying away, of her 
daughter; her grand scene, with its duet, in the third act ; her 
powerful acting with Ben-Said in the fourth—these are splendid 
efforts which no theatre-goer will forget. Yet, despite this 
brilliant display of histrionic art, Mdme Lucca never, during the 
entire evening, in any way did ought to the prejudice or disad- 
vantage of the musical element for the sake of the dramatic effect. 
Her execution was always dignified, her tone pure and well 
defined. Mdme Kupfer evidently took pains with Xaima, and 
found in her comely personal appearance a support especially 
desirable in this character. We would willingly praise her per- 
formance had we heard during the whole evening a steady tone— 
a single tone which did not flicker andshake. This uninterrupted 
trembling, which gives itself out as excessive feeling, and possibly 
may be such, becomes at last absolutely painful to a musical ear. 
Of the two heroes—who in reality are ought but heroic—the tenor 
(Manuel) has the more ungrateful part; dramatically destitute, 
he has also but very meagre resources musically speaking. Herr 
Miiller did for this Manuel all that possibly could be done, and de- 
serves in consequence our sincere commendation. Of Herr Sommer 
(Ben-Said) we can never speak without beginning with a song to 
the praise and glorification of his voice ; luckily he exhibits like- 
wise very satisfactory progress in his acting and delivery. Gounod 
tempts the singer of Ben-Said towards soft and dreamy lyricism, 
and Herr Sommer follows only too willingly the tempter. Love- 
romances, like those of Ben-Said’s in the third and fourth act, 
might, regarded solely in connection with the music, be sung by 
any white Romeo; a Ben-Said, however, should give them a 
somewhat browner tinge. He must not allow us to forget that 
behind the supplicating lover lurks the wild despot, and behind 
his gallantry, brutality. Two small but important parts, Iglesia 
and Hadjar, are well acted and sung by Mdlle Braga and Herr 
Howitz. The opera, which has been admirably got up by Herr 
Hans Richter, revives us at the right moment, when the ear begins 
to grow weary, with all kinds of characteristic and voluptuous 
dances. Greatly to the advantage of the opera, the original 
insufferably long ballet has been cut down to two numbers, which 
belong fortunately to the brightest and most piquant pages in 
the score. EpovarD Hanstick. 








VienNA.—Massenet’s Hérodiade will not be brought out this 


season at the Imperial Operahouse. It could not have been ready 
till the middle of the present month, and Mdme Materna, who 
sustains the part of the heroine, takes her annual holiday at the 
beginning of April. Its production is, consequently, postponed till 
the autumn, and, to fill up the gap thus made, Georges Bizet’s Jolie 
Fille de Perth will be substituted, the first performance taking place 
in April. 

Crncinnatt.—Luigi Arditi’s post as conductor, at Cincinnati, is not 
precisely a bed of roses, if we may judge from the fact that, during 
the ‘Opera Festival” there, he conducted, in five days, eight 
different operas, namely: On Monday, the 29th January, La 
Traviata ; on Tuesday, L’Africaine ; on Wednesday, La Sonnam- 
bula (morning), and Guillaume Tell (evening); on Thursday, Semi- 
ramide ; on Friday, Der fliegende Holliénder ; and on Saturday, Don 
Giovanni (morning), and Lohengrin (evening). 

Sr PererspurcH.—Mdme Amalie Joachim sang, on the 3rd ult., 
under Anton Rubinstein’s direction, for the first time here, and was 
very successful. The well-known violoncellist, Robert Hausmann, 
and Henry Ketten, the pianist, also met with a good reception. On 
the day following all three took part in a matinée organized by the 
Grand-Duchess Katherina for the benefit of the Ladies’ Patriotic 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 
(From ‘‘ The Times.”’) 

To callupon Richard Wagner for the first time without having 
been informed of his peculiarities was to experience a mild shock. 
Entering the room where his visitor was seated, he would throw the 
door wide open before him, as if it were fit that his approach should 
be heralded like that of a king, and he would stand for a moment on 
the threshold, a curious medieval figure ina frame. The mystified 
visitor, rising from his seat, would behold a man richly clad in a 
costume of velvet and satin, like those of the early Tudor period, 
and wearing a bonnet such as are seen in portraits of Henry VI. and 
his three successors. Buffon used to put on lace ruffles and cuffs 
when he wrote, and Wagner had his composing costume—that of 
a Meistersinger—or rather several costumes, for he would vary his 
attire not only according to his own moods, but according to the 
faces of people who came to see him. He would not commit the 
incongruity of sitting down in scarlet to converse with a man whose 
features denoted that he was in a ‘‘ brown study,” as we say; he 
would prefer to leave such a one for an Augenblick, while he hurried 
out to slip on some ‘‘arrangement ” in subfuse hues. Dress was of 
real help to Wagner in composition. Genius often has recourse to 
mechanical appliances for stimulating thought, and there was 
nothing more laughable in the German musician’s slashed doublets 
than there was in the monk’s robe and cowl which Honoré de Balzac 
always sported when he sat down for a spell of hard work. It was 
a pity, however, that Wagner should have allowed an action to be 
brought against him a few years ago by a Parisian Milliner, who 
made charges (resisted as exorbitant) for ‘‘ pink and green jackets.” 
This action set all Paris laughing, and confirmed the French in their 
unkind opinion as to the composer of Tannhiuser being a mere 
eccentric poseur. 

Wagner could never make friends in Paris; his character would 
not dovetail with that of the French ; and he hardly understood the 
importance of conciliating those literary and musical coteries which 
are all-powerful in recommending innovators to public appreciation. 
The only man among the foremost critics of twenty years ago who 
thoroughly understood him was Théophile Gautier, a romantic, 
whose hair trailed upon his shoulders and whose canons in art defied 
all conventionalities. Gautier did not like Wagner’s music, but he 
eloquently pleaded for fair treatment in favour of the man who, as 
he said, was too proud to go begging to any critic’s door. In 1861, 
when Tannhiuser was brought out at the Grand Opera, Wagner did 
not get fair play. Those dreaded third and fourth rows in the 
stalls, where all the princes of the pen sat, chose to treat the 
performance as a joke, and the singers’ voices were drowned ina 
horrible cacophony of jeers from all parts of the house. Of course, 
the composer was indebted for some of this hooting to the indiscreet 
zeal of his German admirers, who had babbled about the ‘‘ Music of 
the Future.” There is a kind of man who will persist in asking 
you which you like best—beef or strawberries, and will not please 
to understand that the senses can enjoy good things of all sorts. It 
was possible to relish Wagner without decrying Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, to say nothing of Rossini, Auber, and Gounod, ‘The French 
are ready enough tohail any sort of novelty, and the fact of a man being 
a foreigner has neverstood in the way of hissecuring the heartiestrecep- 
tion. Buta foreigner must notcomesaying that he means to overthrow 
Parisian idols, or, if he proclaims any such purpose, he must first ingra- 
tiate himself with the directors of public opinion, discuss his views with 
them sociably, and establish himself in their estimation as a bon 
garcon. Now, Wagner always seemed to pontify when he talked, 
and he could never join in little jokes against himself, Alexandre 
Dumas, calling upon him, made some good-humoured remark about 
his own ignorance of music—which he had once defined as “the 
most expensive of noises”—but his pleasantries were listened to 
with such a smileless stolidity that he went home in a huff, and 
wrote his contemptuous protest against ‘‘ Wagnerian din—inspired 
by the riot of cats scampering in the dark about an ironmonger’s 
shop.” On the day before this protest was printed in the Opinion 
Nationale, Wagner returned Dumas’s visit, and was kept waiting 
for half an hour in an anteroom. ‘Then the author of the 7rois 
Mousquetaires marched in superbly attired in a plumed helmet, a 
cork life-belt, and a flowered dressing gown. ‘‘ Excuse me for ap- 
pearing in my working dress,” he said, majestically. ‘Half my 
ideas are lodged in this helmet and the other half in’a pair of jack- 
boots which I put on to compose love scenes.” Snubs of this sort 
of which Wagner encountered many—rankled deep in his mind and 
made him say that the French were Vandals, whereas, in truth, 
their quarrel was not so much with his music as with him personally 
and with his uncivil followers. An influential critic, who recognized 
Wagner’s genius, was asked to say a good word for him. “No,” 
he answered ; “ half-a-dozen of us might put him in fashion, but we 
refuse to try because the public taste is not yet refined enough to ap- 





preciate what is good in him. If his music should become popular 
merely as a novelty before being understood, we shall have a weary 
time of it with young eccentrics claiming to be his disciples. We 
have our Parnassiens (French zsthetics) who give us novels without 
plots and verses without metre. We do not want to start a school 
of brayers on the horn and cymbal-clashers who will persuade us 
that melody is a weakness.” 

It is not generally known that Wagner was nearly being asked to 
set the libretto of Aida to music. The scenario of that opera 
emanated from Mariette Bey, who requested M. Camille du Locle 
to write a libretto on the plot which he supplied. A new opera 
being required for the inauguration of the Grand Theatre at Cairo, 
a composer was sought who, for an honorarium of £6,000, would 
undertake to be ready with his music in three months if possible, 
and in six months at furthest. Félicien David was first asked to do 
the work, but declined, saying he could not bind himself to a time 
engagement. Mariette then wished to put the libretto into Wagner's 
hands, and hoped to tempt him with the promise that the opera 
should be set on the stage with unparalleled magnificence, as it 
eventually was. Meanwhile, it had been ascertained that Verdi, 
who is a quick worker, and can summon inspiration almost at his 
pleasure, was willing to compose the music of Aida, so that the 
offer was never actually made to Wagner. One must rejoice that it 
was not, for even in his happiest vein the author of Lohengrin could 
not have excelled the work which ranks highest rong Jerdi’s com- 

ositions, But, in any case, it is doubtful whether Wagner would 

ave responded to Mariette’s appeal, for he liked to work at his own 
time, in his own way, and to be his own librettist. He was nota 
rapid or regular worker, though he used to say that he was always 
composing. Most of his poems, even those of his latest operas, had 
been written when he was young, which accounts for the rough 
hewing of the verses, and he was wont to recite passages of them to 
himself as he went out for his afternoon’s walk, accompanied by his 
two Newfoundland dogs. Walking, he would seize tunes floating 
through the air, ‘‘ now like mists, now like swarms of bees buzzing 
on the wing, now like legions of singing gnats” (this is what he 
writes in his unpublished autobiography), and try to make them 
settle on his verses ‘‘as on a mirror.” When he was at Bayreuth he 
had a favourite walk, leading to the Hermitage—the boudoir or 
Sulking-house of the Electors of Bavaria in olden times, when their 
Serene Highnesses, tired of beer and politics, would take to meta- 
physics and French wines for a change. Over the two miles of 
road lying between Bayreuth and this retreat Wagner could roam 
undisturbed, for the little Franconian peasant boys and girls who 
saw him from afar would nimbly skip out of his way, having heard 
from their parents that the affairs of Germany would somehow get 
out of joint if they disturbed the great man in his meditations. 

One day a small maiden was so hardy as to loiter on his path and 
beg for a silber-groschen. With a smile of surprise, Wagner lifted 
the child, kissed her, and presented her with a golden ten-thaler 
piece, for, though keen to make money, he was free in expenditure 
when he had any whim to gratify. On the morrow the news of his 
liberality had brought out a troop of Franconian beggars of all sizes ; 
but this time the composer was in no mood for favours, and plied 
upon the backs of his tormentors the famous ebony and gold staff 
given to him by the Mannergesangverein of Vienna. The Burgo- 
master of Bayreuth was much agitated over this affair and had 
serious thoughts of providing the composer with an escort of police- 
men so that his path might be kept clear every day. For a whole 
fortnight Wagner did not put in an appearance at Angermanns 
Brauerei, where he had been accustomed to spend an hour or two 
every afternoon; and it was rumoured that he intended to leave 
the city. But he had only secluded himself for one of his periodical 
paroxysms of composition, during which he was so unapproachable 
that he would refuse to see letters or telegrams and would some- 
times have his meals passed to him through a trap in the door. 
When he had scored off his ideas he returned to his usual haunts, 
and magnanimously forgave the beggars whom he had beaten. 

Bayreuth is a small city of 20,000 inhabitants, and from the time 
when his Festival Theatre was built Wagner reigned there as 4 
Pope. The glories of that unique operahouse had drawn the eyes of 
all mankind towards Bayreuth. Hans Richter’s orchestra, the sing- 
ing of Frau Materna, the Sisters Lehmann, and Niemann, the tenor, 
the luxury of the costumes and scenery provided at the expense of 
King Louis, elated the Bayreuthers, and social ostracism would 
have been the punishment of any townsman who failed in proper 
enthusiasm for all that the composer said, did, or invented. When 
Wagner showed himself at Angermann’s the clinking of Schoppen 
on the marble tables ceased ; officers and students, desirous for more 
beer, called to the Kellner in an undertone; the familiar sausage 
was masticated with asolemn movementof the jaws, while eaters stared 
pensively at the Genius, who, puffing slowly at his pipe with the deep 
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china bow], emitted his unfavourable opinions about other composers 
with an engaging frankness. The great man was not seen to so 
much advantage during the rehearsals at his theatre, for he would 
now and then rail at his troupe till he made his songstresses weep ; 
but when he had well stormed, stamped, and terrorized everybody 
down to the call-body into perfect discipline, it must be admitted 
that he produced aa results as London admired last season in the 
performance of the Meistersinger. Nothing better could be imagined 
than the end of the second act, with its crowd of journeymen and 
merry ’prentices, its inimitable watchman and comic Beckmesser, 
each and all playing and singing their parts with most life-like art. 
The admirable co-ordination of sounds in the choral clamour to 
which the crowd disperses could only have been attained by dint of 
arduous rehearsals, superintended by a masterful spirit. 

Even at home in his villa Wahnfried, Wagner could never quite 
unbend. He expected every visitor to give him a tribute of well- 
coined compliments ; he would, indeed, weigh the words counted 
out to him, and let you know in a tone of gentle reproof if he 
thought that the tribute fell short of what was his due. But once 
you had paid up in full, he could, while doing the honours of his 
house, make himslf very gracious. He was a magnificent host, for 
he loved to dazzle, and saw no reason why his table should not be as 
sumptuously served as a King’s. When he travelled, the courier 
who proceded him engaged, if possible, those suites of apartments 
in first-rate hotels which are generally reserved for crowned heads. 
Some years ago, wre: to settle in Vienna, Wagner rented a 
palace, and ordered it to be furnished in such costly style that he 
found himself unable to pay the upholsterer, and had to depart from 
the city. At his villa in Bayreuth he had collected an amazing 
quantity of fine things presented to him by his admirers, and not 
the least singular among these tokens of affection was a huge 
mausoleum in gray granite, which adorned a corner of his garden, 
bore his name carved in deep letters. ‘‘I shall be buried there,” 
Wagner used to say. ‘‘ The granite was subscribed for by twenty 
of my best friends, and the monument was set up by some of our 
good workmen of Bayreuth, who would accept no pay for so doing.” 
In speaking of his tomb, Wagner often alluded to a Grandiose March 
which he had composed for his own obsequies, but it was not to 
be performed unless it could be rehearsed during his lifetime. ‘‘And 
how can it be rehearsed,” he said, ‘‘ without overwhelming my wife 
and children with grief?” Wagner was a very tender husband and 
father, and his home was a happy one. In the companionship of his 


gifted wife, of his boy oe and of his four bright daughters, 


Daniella, Elsa, Eva, and Isolde, who all worshipped him with no 
mere lip service, he found consolation for the many disappointments 
that were interspersed with the triumphs of his life. 

One of his greatest disappointments was that of being unable to 
obtain the title of Director-General of German Music—a Court 
appointment which had been held by Meyerbeer, and was in the 
gift of the German Emperor. But the Kaiser could never forget 
that Wagner had been a revolutionist, and even when his Majesty 
was persuaded to attend the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, he 
treated the composer with so marked a coldness that it bore the 
look of a premeditated affront. The strangely exceptional patron- 
age with which Wagner was favoured by King Louis II. may have 
had something to do with this, as it is well known that the Bavarian 
King’s melomania has not been pleasing to other German Sovereigns, 
owing to the public comments which it has provoked. It was not 
quite so gratifying to Wagner himself as has been generally sup- 
posed—that is to say, that some of its manifestations were at times 
rather embarrassing. When the King shut himself up with Wagner 
at Hohenschwangen, refusing to see his Ministers ; when he ordered 
midnight performances of Lohengrin at the Theatre Royal for him- 
self alone, Wagner, who had an ear for the murmurs of the multi- 
tude, must have mused uncomfortably on the fate which is apt to 
overtake Royal favourites in times of popular commotion. Baron 
von Pfretzchner, the Premier and Minister of the King’s House- 
hold, once wrote to him peremptorily, “‘I must see the King this 
afternoon, so arrange the matter, without fail,” but Wagner had no 
more power to contrive an audience with the King than he had to 
bestow a lock of the Monarch’s hair. 
once cost him a bad ducking, and might have had still worse results, 


Masteatae the precarious footing on which favourites stand with a | 
Sovereign highly sensitive as to his dignity. A water party by | 
( 


moonlight had been organized on the lake near King Louis’s summer 
palace, and a celebrated prima donna had been invited to sing some 


of the duets from 7'ristan und Isolde with the King. Wagner, in | 


his fancy dress and a page, who sculled, completed the quartet in 
the Royal boat. It was all very poetical, and the lady, carried 
away by the romance of the occasion, made so bold as te administer 
A gee caress to the King, who resented this breach of etiquette 
*y & push which sent her overboard. Wagner plunged after the 





A little adventure which | 
| will be, as usual, the “ Artists’ Day.” Among the singers already 





soprano, whose tuneful voice was being raised with rare force, and 
succeeded in rescuing her ; but it was a doleful party that presently 
stepped on shore—Isolde sobbing and wringing out her clothes, the 
Meistersinger creaking in his shoes, Tristan murmuring as he 
stalked away with an injured air, and the page, no doubt, laughing 
in his sleeve, after the manner of his irreverent kind. Wagner 
used to say that the King had always given him more than he 
should have dreamed of asking; but that he had been cured of 
profiering requests by the significant tone in which his Majesty 
said ‘‘ Nein” the first time he was asked for something which it 
did not suit him to grant. 
—o— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The subjoined is the programme of music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, 
February 24 (birthday of George Frederic Iandel, born at Halle, 
February 24, 1684* ; died in London, April 13, 1759). 

Prelude and Fugue, in F sharp minor, organ (Handel), Mr Rowland 
Briant, pupil of Dr. Steggall; Air, ‘‘ Return, O God of Hosts,” 
Samson (Handel)—(accompanist, Mr Edward Croager)—Miss Edith 
Peek, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; Allegro and Passacaille, from Suite in 
G minor, pianoforte (Handel), Miss Mary E Payne, pupil of Mr 
H. R. Eyers ; Trio, ‘‘ Words are weak,” Solomon (Handel)—(accom- 
panist, Miss Rix)—First Mother—Miss M. Birdwood, Second 
Mother—Miss F. Johnson, Solomon, Miss F. Lymn, pupils of Mr 
F. R. Cox; Recit., ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,” and Air, “ But who 
may abide,” Messiah (Handel)—(accompanist, Miss Cantelo)\—Mr 
Vaughan Edwards, pupil of Mr Duvivier; Sonata, in A, violin 
(Handel, pianoforte accompaniment arranged by Ferdinand David), 
Miss Winifred Robinson, pupil of Mr Sainton; Air, ‘‘ He was 
despised,” Messiah (Handel)—(accompanist, Mr Edward Croager)— 
Miss Georgina Booth, pupil of Mr Fiori; Fugue, in E minor, piano- 
forte (Handel), Miss Cecilia Lancelot, pupil of Mr F. B, Jewson; 
Air, ‘‘ Hymen, haste! thy torch prepare,”’ Semele (Handel)—(accom- 
panist, Miss Richardson)—Miss Janet F. Russell, pupil of Mr M. 
Garcia ; Sarabande, in E minor (4th Suite), Air and Variations, in 
E (5th Suite), pianoforte (Handel), Miss Eliza Goodchild, pupil of 
Mr Walter Macfarren ; Air, “‘ Pur dicesti” (Antonio Lotti)—(accom- 
panist, Miss Cantelo)—Miss J. Corbett,+ pupil of Mr R. George ; 
Song (MS.), ‘* Trinale Romany Ballad” (Mary Hewitt, student)— 
(accompanist, Miss Hewitt)—Mr Arthur Thompson, pupil of Mr 
Davenport and Mr W. H. Cummings ; Rondeaua Ja Berceuse, piano- 
forte (Walter Macfarren), Mr Courteney Woods, pupil of Mr W. H. 
Holmes ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Fancies” (Annie Millikin)—(accompanist, 
Miss Cantelo)—Miss Annie Millikin, pupil of Mr Prout and Mr F. 
R. Cox; Andante and Rondo, from Concerto, No. 8, violin (De 
Beriot)—(accompanist, Mr Septimus B. Webbe)—Mr German Jones, 
pupil of Mr Burnett ; Song (MS.), ‘‘A remembered voice” (John 
Henry, student)—(accompanist, Mr Walter Mackway)—Mr John 
Henry, pupil of Mr G. J. Bennett and Mr Shakespeare ; Study, in 
C sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 7, and Polonaise, in C sharp minor, Op. 
26, pianoforte (Chopin), Miss Marion Maitland, pupil of Mr 
Schloesser. 

The next Orchestral Concert is announced to take place at St 
James’s Hall on Friday evening, March 16. 








Cartsrvne.—Having been invited to visit this town and Darm- 
stadt with his Wagner Company, Angelo Neumann will give a 
« Nibelungen Cycle” here from the 5th to the 8th, and in Darmstadt 
from the 12th to the 16th inst. 

CotocNe.—The Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine held here at 
Whitsuntide will be the ‘‘ Diamond,” or 60th, anniversary of these 
gatherings, and will be celebrated with due regard for the significance 
of such a fact. As far as is at present settled, Haydn’s Creation and 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica” will constitute the works on the first day. 
The second day will be of a historical character, and supply works of 
composers from Bach down to the present time, the latter represented 


| chiefly by Johannes Brahms and Max Bruch (“‘Schén Ellen”’) ; 


Brahms will play his second Pianoforte Concerto. The third day 


engaged are Lilly Schumann and Hermine Spies (of Wiesbaden), 
Emil Gétze and Carl Mayr. Sarasate, the violinist, is also secured. 
The Giirzenich Orchestra, strengthened by the accession of first-rate 
German, Dutch, and Belgian performers, will consist of 150 members, 
while the chorus will number 600. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller will 
officiate as conductor. 


* So stated on his monument. Locxl evidence proves the date to have 
been February 23, 1685. 
+ With whom this subject is a second study. 
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RURAL MUSIC. 
(From “ The Lute.” ) 

I have a reflection to suggest upon this subject, but it will not 
appear till the end, and the reader must follow it up for himself. 

Somewhere in the West of England—the exact spot matters not 
at all—there is a broad and beautiful Vale, bounded on one side by 
a range of hills, on the other by the estuary of a great river. The 
summit of the hills looks down upon a gently undulating sea of 
verdure. From the horizon on the right to the horizon on the left, 
from the foot of the eminence to the margin of the river, all is 
emerald mead and forest green, relieved in season by the many 
colours with which a soft and gentle Nature loves to deck herself. 
At spring-time the verdant landscape appears flecked with masses 
of white, the bloom of innumerable orchards, from which sportive 
winds blow countless petals, like butterflies, across the country. 
Hamlets are dotted over the expanse, and the mass of the people are 
those ‘‘whose talk is about bullocks,” whose reverence for the 
customs of their forefathers keeps them steadily in the old grooves, 
and whose quiet bucolic lives are disturbed as little as possible by 
the noise of a railway built in these later years. The shrill engine 
whistle has not changed the Vale. A primitive simplicity still rules 
there. Mummers and carollers go forth at Christmas-tide, and the 
voice of wassail is heard in the land. Such a country might be 
considered ‘‘fit nurse for a poetic child,” especially when he is 
called Bloomfield, or Crabbe, or Burns, but I never heard that the 
Vale produced a creature of the sort. As for music, no one would 
look for it, beyond the music of brooks and trees, and of sweet 
pastoral sounds, underneath which waxes and wanes the pedal bass 
of the river, what time the Atlantic tidal waves rush in with 
thunderous roar. Are we not an ‘‘unmusical people,” and in the 
secluded district of which I speak, the negation would be expected 
in its utmost force. Observe, presently, how unsafe a guide is 
inference. 

Scattered over the Vale are several small towns. In busier 
England they would be called villages, since they average only 
about 800 inhabitants. Towns they are, nevertheless—remains of 
past importance still shadowed forth by mayors and corporations 
with no rights, and no duties beyond eating a dinner once a year. 
These little places are centres of such life as the region boasts. 
Each has a Town Hall ; and, once in twenty years or so, the excited 
inhabitants meet to pass resolutions against Papal aggression, or 
in favour of foreign missions with a gunboat handy. Concerning 
one of them I am able to speak, for therein my youthful years were 
spent. <A. was a “Sleepy Hollow” in the ‘ forties ”—it is asleep 
still—and altogether an unpromising place for a stranger to drop 
into. I, a mere boy, aflame with passionate love of music, thought 
it paradise, since such life as perennially stirred its pulse was 
musical. Two or three years earlier the humble amateurs of the 
little town had formed themselves into a Society, raised subscrip- 
tions, repaired and rented the dilapidated room over the covered 
market, and begun diligently meeting for musical practice. The 
resources of that Society were promptly augmented to the extent 
of my uncertain alto, and twice a week, for several winters, I 
mounted the Town Hall stairs with gladness, and descended them 
with regret. I can fancy the reader’s mental picture of our gather- 
ings. Bethinking himself of the social ‘‘back-water” in which 
they were held; the period, and the smallness of the community, 
he sees, perhaps, twenty or thirty more or less incompetent though 
zealous amateurs, singing tastelessly to the accompaniment of an 
old square pianoforte played badly. Let me disabuse him of a false, 
albeit natural impression. We had the twenty or thirty voices, 
it is true, but they were quite up to the amateur standard of the 
present day. We had more. In that rural place it was possible 
to muster a band of four violins, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and 
two flutes, all fairly equal to the task of playing the sacred music 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Spohr—the masters most in vogue, 

Lest it should be thought that this bucolic band rose only to the 
level of accompaniment, I must say more about it. One of the two 
weekly meetings was wholly devoted to instrumental music. For a 
little while this did not concern me, save as provocation to longing 
such asa boy might feel for an impossible pony, or for the un- 
imaginable rapture of a gold watch. At length the respectable 
tradesman who played viola, taking offence for some unremembered 
reason, threw up his instrument. I caught it, and, schooled by our 
‘first fiddle,” soon made it again move in octaves with the basses, 
after the manner of violas in whose favour an Emancipation Act had 
not been passed. If there exist any keener musical delight than 
was ours at the instrumental practices commend me to it while yet 
time is allowed for enjoyment. We were a varied company made 
one by a common pursuit. A master shoemaker, who was also the 
parish organist, held the leading violin, the second was entrusted to 
a tavern-keeper, and the violoncello to an enthusiast holding the 





social rank of ‘‘ gentleman.” A second master shoemaker struggled 
with the weightier matter of the double bass, and a third played 
second flute, to the first of a retired pork-butcher. Worthy souls 
were they all, and ardent. Peace be with them, as they have 
entered into the region of peace. Of the little company only the 
boy whose viola limped and often broke down remains alive. Do 

ou ask what we practised? I answer that at those weekly meet- 
ings I made a first acquaintance with the works of Corelli as 
‘adapted "—some of them—by Geminiani, with the overtures of 
Handel and Arne—the feeble heroics of Artaxerxes are, for some 
reason, an ineffaceable pag 7 the compositions of respect- 
able Mr Vanhall, with the delightful (arranged) ‘‘ Salamon” sym- 
phonies of Haydn, and with the assorted samples of Mozart, one of 
which, as a kind of bonne bouche, always closed the evening. 

My reader may be disposed to consider the case of A. exceptional, 
and to marvel how it came about that a mere village in sucha 
‘sequestered vale” made music after the fashion I have described. 
It is easy to meet him on both points. A. was no exception to the 
rule that obtained in the little towns, and its cultivation of instru- 
mental music naturally resulted from circumstances then powerful, 
but, I regret to say, existent no longer. At that time, few churches 
and hardly any chapels in the district possessed organs, while 
harmoniums and other machines of the free-reed class were unknown 
tous. Wherefore, if our rural worship required instruments, it was 
only possible to supply the need by “telling off” certain persons to 
learn the fiddle, the flute, the clarionet, or whatever contrivances for 
producing music the congregation possessed. In many cases the 
church or chapel had become seized of instruments through bequest 
or otherwise, and these, passing into musical families, were handed 
down from father to son, to the creation of a distinct and hereditary 
class, bound, in a manner, to the service of the sanctuary. Of about 
two-score rustic performers whom I knew as equal to the work 
described above, all, save half-a-dozen, were musically born in the 
singing gallery of the organless place of worship. Destitute churches 
existed, S etaginie-aeanands within whose district no means of 
compelling the art to its grandest use could be found. For these a 
curious, though irregular, not to say hap-hazard, provision was made. 
There lived in A., a basket-maker generally reputed to be ‘‘ music- 
mad,” but, if so, mad with a method. He played no instrument. 
For him the exercise of a fair tenor voice, used with some natural 
taste, sufficed, and of it he was vain to about the fullest extent that 
vanity in man can go, The basket-maker stood with us as a kind 
of Bully Bottom. He gathered together and copied in the long 
winter evenings, a wonderful collection of anthems by obscure com- 
posers, whose very names I now forget; rejecting, however, all 
which had no solo, and the solo—no matter for what voice written— 
he insisted upon singing himself. The whole country-side was his 
arena. All the churches for miles around knew him well; his 
delight being to come down upon them at irregular intervals with 
what the Americans call ‘‘surprise parties.” His enthusiasm was 
equal to such work all the year round, but the inferior zeal of others 
limited its operations to the brighter months. Philpot became 
active and vocal along with the nesting birds, and to see him rushing 
about as Sunday approached, was to know a musical raid impending. 
Then, the Sabbath having come, Philpot, carrying his dear anthem 
books, would lead forth a band of followers, each man and boy bear- 
ing his instrument, and ready for the fray. Our path ran nearly 
always through the glorious meadows of that fertile land ; some- 
times plunging into the grateful shade of woods resonant with the 
song of birds, and anon climbing an eminence whence we saw the 
whole vale from eastern hills to western river, and almost heard it 
speak its thanks for Sunday rest and peace. The memory of those 
excursions comes to me like a fragance. My viola case had a handle 
ingeniously made to cut the fingers of its bearer, but now the sight 
of one carried through the street brings no thought of pain; rather 
of flower-spangled fields, with hawthorn blooming in the hedges, 
and the thrush challenging sweeter music than its own. Rustics, 
assembled after their wont in the village churchyard, welcomed us 
as they greet anything which breaks for them the dull monotony of 
life. They called us ‘‘ musicers,” but they were an audience whose 
open-mouthed admiration stood the test of the longest anthem in 
our repertory. What the clergyman thought of us we neither knew 
nor cared to enquire. He was never consulted, and he never 
interfered. The good man had his own opinion, perhaps, as we 
swarmed into the singing gallery, and particularly when Philpot 
sent down hymns and anthem to the clerk with a matter-of-course 
authority which might have staggered an archbishop. But while 
the reverend person kept his thoughts to himself, their nature did 
not signify. We knew the people were glad to see us, and we lifted 
up the voice of sacred song, consciously to their edification not less 
than to our own praise oo glory. 

I had intended to speak of B. ; a place which, at the last census, 
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contained little more than 600 inhabitants—smaller, therefore, than 
A., but boasting a larger Choral Society and a better band, wholly 
due to the necessity of which I have spoken. It is impossible to 
open this fresh ground now, and there can be little need, if my 
assurance be taken that as was A., so in the main were B., and C., 
and D. I use the past tense comprehensively. Not long ago I 
journeyed in the leisurely style of a sensible tourist through those 
well-remembered scenes. The beautiful Vale had altered little. It 
was verdant and flowery as ever; cattle still stood knee deep in 
grass; the orchard trees were weighty with fruit, and the great 
river sang its lusty song with the flow of the tide. But every 
church boasted its organ and every chapel its harmonium, and when 
I asked for Choral Societies and players upon divers instruments, 
the people knew nothing of such things. My old associates had 
vanished along with the conditions that called them into activity, 
and afew boys and young men were singing unison psalm tunes 
with an effect to which the wearing of surplices did not reconcile 
me. This may mean progress, since it very much resembles what 
is held up as progress in other branches of the art. Yet, somehow, 
I fail to see it. It has closed the door through which I entered the 
fair realm of music, JoserH BENNETT. 
——_)--——— 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
( From our Correspondent. ) 


Last week we had three concerts under the auspices of 
the Glasgow Choral Union, with Mr Manns as conductor. The 
first was a Choral Subscription Concert; the second an Orchestral 
Subscription Concert; the third, last of the season, a Saturday 
Popular Concert. 

On the Tuesday evening a performance was given of Samson, 
when Handel’s great oratorio received marked justice from Mr 
Manns, the chorus (drilled by Mr Allan Macbeth), and the fine 
orchestra. The solo vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott (in lieu 
of Miss Anna Williams, seriously indisposed), Mdme Bolingbroke, 
Mr Joseph Maas, and Mr J. Bridson (in lieu of Signor Voli, 
also suffering from illness). Dr. Peace was organist, and, 
as already stated, Mr Manns occupied his own place as conductor. 
The performance was one of rare excellence, the members of the 
choir distinguishing themselves in nearly all the choruses, while 
the orchestra played the accompaniments with exquisite refine- 
ment. 

The following evening, Wednesday, the final Subscription Con- 
cert of the season was given. The performance calls for no special 
notice, There were two pieces new to Glasgow, the “ Intermezzo,” 
“On the Waters,” from A. C. Mackenzie’s Jason, and Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, Mazeppa. Mackenzie's “Intermezzo” was 
appreciated and loudly applauded, but as for Liszt’s work not 
many seemed to understand or care for it. The other important 
pieces were Haydn’s “ Variations for strings on the Austrian 
Hymn ” and Beethoven's Colossal, No. 7 (Symphony in A). There 
needs but a word to be said about the whole performance, and 
that is that Mr Manns and his forces gave a specially magnificent 
rendering of Beethoven’s symphony; seldom indeed can we 
hear it so gorgeously played. Miss Marriott was the vocalist of 
the evening instead of Miss Williams, still indisposed. 

On Saturday evening the Plebiscite programme was gone 
through. There were 2,353 voting papers filled in, and the fol- 
lowing is the published result :—Berlioz’s An Episode in the 
Life of an Artist heads the list of symphonies, It secured 432 
votes as against 419 recorded for Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral.” Mr F. 
H. Cowen’s “ Scandinavian” Symphony comes next with 394 
marks, As usual, the Zannhiduser and William Tell overtures 
carry the highest figures in this department. The former had 
423, the latter 392 votes. Arthur Sullivan’s “ Dance of Nymphs 
and Reapers” is at the head of the ballet airs. It has 330 
votaries; and amongst the miscellaneous pieces, the familiar 
selection from Schubert's Rosamunde music finds first place; 
marks to the number of 195 being recorded in its favour, Mr Allan 
Macheth’s intermezzo for strings, “Forget me not,’ coming 
second with 189 votes. It is interesting to note how the 
voting of the three symphonies went. There were two 
voting nights, one for the Subscription Concerts (those who 
heard Cowen’s “ Scandinavian ” Symphony) and one for the Satur- 
day Popular Concerts (those who did not hear the work). The 
fashionable audience voted thus ; Cowen’s “ Scandinavian,” 201 ; 
Beethoven's “Pastoral,” 170; and Berlioz’s “Episode,” 154. 





The popular element, however, entirely upset the proportion of 
votes as given above ; the figures adding up thus: Cowen, 193; 
Beethoven, 249 ; and Berlioz, 278—the grand totals being respec- 
tively: Cowen, 394; Beethoven, 419; and Berlioz, 432. The 
fashionables therefore placed Cowen at the top, but the Saturday 
evening influence changed the positions of the composers. 
The concert itself was an enormous success. The large concert 
room of St Andrew's Halls was packed in every corner, standing 
room being eagerly paid for, while many could not be admitted. 
The numbers were all finely played, the applause was unstinted, 
and at the conclusion Mr Manns was called to receive an 
enthusiastic ovation. Thus ended the most brilliant and success- 
ful season we ever had in Glasgow. 
Glasgow, Feb, 24. 


—— 1) 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The programme of Mr John Boosey’s concert at St James's 
Hall on Wednesday evening, (last but one of the present season), 
consisted chiefly of old songs and ballads, among which were 
Haydn’s “ My mother bids me bind my hair,” Bishop's “Tell me 
my heart,” and Linley’s “O, bid your faithful Ariel fly,” (Miss 
Thudichum) ; “ Prince Charles Stuart’s farewell to Manchester,” 
(1745), and an old Cornish ballad “ The Well of St Keyne,” (Miss 
Mary Davies; the Waits’ song (time of Charles IT.), “ Past three 
o'clock,” and Morley’s (1600) “ It was a lover and his lass,” (Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling); G. A. Macfarren’s arrangement of the 
traditional song, “ Old King Cole,” the 17th century old song, 
“The Leather Bottél,” and Savile’s (1667) “ Here’s a health unto 
his Majesty,” (Mr Santley); Kelly’s “ When pensive I thought of 
my love,” (Mr Edward Lloyd); Dibdin’s “The lass that loves a 
sailor,” (Mr Barrington Foote) ; together with Steven’s part-songs 
“Ye spotted snakes,” and “Although soft sleep death's near 
resemblance wears,” (South London Choral Association). The 
numerous audience were highly delighted with all these “old 
world” specimens, applauding heartily and “ calling” the singers 
after each performance. The modern ballads included Hatton’s 
“Come live with me and be my love,” and Stephen Adams’ 
“ Romany Lass,” (Mr Edward Lloyd) ; Marzials’ “Ask nothing 
more,” (Mr Barrington Foote—encored, and “ Three merry men” 
substituted) ; Blumenthal’s “ Life,” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling), 
and Marzials’ “In the north countree,” (Miss Mary Davies); a 
selection that no one found fault with, the audience bestowing 
equal applause on the new as on the old world ballads, as well as 
according unanimous favour to Mesdames Norman Néruda and 
Menter, (violinist and pianist) who varied the programme by their 
excellent performances on their respective instruments. Mr 
Sidney Naylor was at his post as accompanist, and performed his 
arduous duties con amore. The last concert of the present season 
is announced for Wednesday next. 





| SPRING SONG,* 
The woods are stirred by awakened Spring ; 
| The green buds sprout upon every tree; 
The young birds, proud of their strength of wing, 
Lift up their throats to the air and sing 
| Their new found ecstacy. 


The wild flowers wake from their winter sleep, 

And ope their eyes to the glad new sun ; 

The glittering motl:s from their shells do creep, 

And out on the lawns the young herds leap 
For gladness as they run. 


Is this not a season for you and me 
To open our hearts, as the roses do, 
When they are wooed by the amorous bee ? 
O let us love, that the Spring may see, 
And know our gladness too! 
MaALcotm CHARLES SALAMAN, 
(Author of “Ivan’s Love-Quest, and other Poems”). 


* Copyright. 














Hampurcu.—A new Requiem (in A flat major) by Kiel was pro- 
duced for the first time, under the direction of Professor von Bernuth, 
on the 16th ult., by the Concert-Institute, and made a good im- 
pression. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1882-83. 


DrrREcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 65, 1883, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Parr I.—Quintet, in F major, Op. 88, for two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello, first time (Brahms)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti ; 
Sungs, “‘ Absence ” and ‘‘ There is dew on the flow’ret,” first time (Cowen)— Miss 
Santley; Impromptu in G, Op. 90 (Schubert), Toccata (Schumann), and 
Characteristic Piece, F sharp, Op. 7 (Mendelssohn), for pianoforte slone—Herr 
Barth. 

Part II.—Divertimento, in E flat, for violin, viola, and violoncello (Mozart) 
—MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ My soul is an enchanted boat” 
(Maud V. White)—Miss Santley ; Sonata, in @ major, Op. 30, for pianoforte and 
violin (Beethoven)—MM. Barth and Joachim. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, MARCH 3, 1883, 
The Instrumental portion of the “sp oa will be setected from the 
Works O 


BEETHOVEN. 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 


Programme, 
Quartet, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Recit. and Air, 
‘Revenge, Timotheus cries” (Handel)—Mr Santley; Sonata, in F sharp major, 
Op. 78, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdlle Marie Krebs; Variations on 
** See the Conquering Hero Comes,” for pianoforte and violoncello (Beethoven)— 
Mdlle Merie Krebs and Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Tréstung ” (Mendelssohn) and 
“The fountain mingles with the river” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Sonata, in A 
major, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for pianoforte and violin (Beethoven)— 
Mdille Marie Krebs and Herr Joachim. 
Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

DREXEL.—There is no ‘‘ Prize Singer” at the Royal Academy of 
Music. There is a ‘‘ Parepa-Rosa scholarship” for singing, which 
was gained lately by Miss Thudichum. 











DEATHS. 

On Feb. the 22nd, Mary Emmetine HELEN, second daughter of 
Lewis Joun and Mary Isapetta Way, aged 17 years, of Spencer 
Grange, Halstead, Essex. 

On Feb, the 24th, at Hastings, Henry Patmorg, son of CoveNTRY 
PaTMoRE, aged 22, 

On Feb, the 25th, at South Hackney, Joun WELLINGTON FREESE, 
aged 70, 

_On Feb, 28, at Oriel Lodge, Swainswick, Bath, Henry Sums, in 
his 76th year, dearly beloved and deeply regretted. 
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THE MENICON 
( Lately belonging to Mr Morris Moore, now in possession of Prince 
Lichtenstein ). 

The “ Virgin of the Lectern,” authenticated as the painting by 
Michelangelo, formerly possessed by the eminent collector Count 
Cesare Meniconi, of Perugia, is precisely described in the Meni- 
coni catalogue of 1651, as follows :— Un tond» di Michel Angelo 
Bona Rota, di diametro circa duoi piedi, con Jestone a torno tutto 
dorato, la Vergine col Putto in collo, che dorme, S. Giovanni a predi 
sedendo, figure intiere non molto grande.” The manuscript of this 
catalogue is preserved at Modena, in the Estense State Archive, 
and was published in 1870 by the Marchese Giuseppe Campori, of 
Modena, in his splendid “ Raccolta di Cataloghi ed Inventarii 
inediti, &c.” 

For artistic excellence, illustrious derivation, and as the sole 
painting of Michelangelo privately owned, it is of surpassing 
interest. Justly appreciated or not, there still remains the 
puissant fact of its emanation from the long canonized “ Angel 
Divine,” the master-spirit that deified Art in the Chapel Unique! 
No gallery, private or public, can boast a painting by the supreme 





Florentine Master, except only the “ Uffizi” at Florence, in the 
“ Tribuna,” and the “ National” in London, Hence, the “ Virgin 
of the Lectern” is undeniably the rarest pictorial work extant 
obtainable by the rarest of masters. . 

Of the two paintings by Michelangelo in London the more 
beautiful and imposing, hitherto ignorantly ascribed to Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, was, at the House of Commons, on the 22nd of July, 
1853, before a committee of seventeen members, revendicated by 
Mr Morris Moore to Michelangelo—revendication promptly ratified 
by the concurrent umpirage of artistic Europe. Michelangelo's 
“Sacra Famiglia,” in the Tribuna of the “ Uffizi,” commissioned 
by Agnolo Doni, and the Meniconi Michelangelo, are both finished, 
both of historical and illustrious derivation. Neither of the 
paintings by Buonarroti in London are finished, neither of known 
derivation. 

The “Virgin of the Lectern” is a compend of various 
sculptured and painted works by Michelangelo. The Virgin her- 
self, a counterpart of the one in the sculptured “ Pieti” in St. 
Peter’s—but by the sister art rendered yet more lifelike—recalls 
also the unfinished “ Virgin and Child” in the Sad Medicean 
Chapel at Florence ; moreover, no faint reminder of the “ Sibylla 
Delphica” and other marvels in the Sixtine Chapel. The ascetic 
Herald of Redemption sitting at the Virgin’s feet, while absorbed 
in the symbol of Baptism held in his left hand, in the right, and 
resting upon his shoulder, that of the Passion sorrowfully foreseen ! 
—matchless conception of the “ Precursor” !—is eloquently the 
germ of the “Pensiero”!—the divinized marble re-incarnating 
Duke Lorenzo immortally musing amid his spectral kin in the 
solemn final home of the departed Medici! Further, the “St. John” 
suggests the masterly distant group of nude figures in the “ Sacra 
Famiglia” of the “ Tribuna,” and the comely youthful figure in 
profile, intent upon a scroll on the left of the Bonar-Taunton 
Michelangelo, the “Virgin, Child, St. John, and Angels,” in 
London, before mentioned. 

“ The Lectern,” distinction of the Meniconi Michelangelo, its 
base, with grim arabesque monsters interlaced, mutatis mutandis, 
similar in design to the famed candelabrum adorning the altar of 
the sepulchral Medicean Chapel. 

Superlative in conception of subject and linear harmony, 
Michelangelo’s “ Virgin of the Lectern” is equally superlative in 
colouring ; each colour, each tint, complimented with art to the 
concealment of art itself, and with unerring science so appor- 
tioned by the stupendous idiosyncracy of Michelangelo, as to 
confound the beholder by its gorgeous unity; the secret of its 
achievement reserved for the chosen only ! 

Brief ; the colouring of the Sixtine Chapel is epitomized in the 
“Virgin of the Lectern,”—(Forbes’ Tourist’s Directory and 
Archeologist.) 








Ir is now definitely arranged that the inauguration of the Spohr 
monument at Cassel shall take place on the 5th April. 

Mpmx ALBANI made her first appearance in Canada on the 13th 
ult. at Toronto, the opera being Lucia.» She met with a most 
enthusiastic reception. 

Tur Municipality of Berlin have named one of the streets 
leading out of the Beethoven Strasse, the Wagner Strasse. 

Tut Monument Committee, Venice, have suggested to the 
Municipality that a commemorative tablet should be affixed to 
the house in which Rk. Wagner breathed his last. 

At the foot of Wagner's grave is a stone which bears this short 
inscription: “ Hier ruht Russ und wartet” (“Here rests Russ and 
waits”). It is the grave of the Master’s favourite dog, who lived 
six years with him at the Lake of Lucerne and guarded his house 
there. ‘The dog was poisoned at Bayreuth, and Wagner had him 
buried next to his own tomb.—Opuis. 





SturreGarr.—The number of students now attending the Con- 
servatory of Music is 584. Of these, 164—50 of the male and 114 of 
the female sex—intend making music their profession. Stuttgart 
itself sends 358, and Wiirtemberg generally, 51 ; Prussia, 14; Baden, 
13; Bavaria, 13; Hesse, ]; the Saxony Duchies, 2 ; Waldeck, 1; 
Bremen, 1 ; Hamburgh, 2; Reichslande, 2; Austria, 2 ; Switzerland, 
2; Italy, 1; France, 1: Great Britain, 37; the Netherlands, 1 ; 
Russia, 10; North America, 45; Egypt, 1; India, 3; Java, 3; and 
the Sandwich Islands, 1. During the winter half, 732 lessons were 
given every week by 38 male and 4 female teachers. 
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CONCERTS. 


Tue first of four Classical Chamber Concerts under the manage- 
ment of Mr Arthur Chappell took place at the Surrey Masonic Hall, 
Denmark Hill, on Thursday evening, February 22nd. The pro- 

amme included Mozart’s Quartet in B flat, and Schubert’s Trio in 
B flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, the executants being 
Madame Norman-Neruda, Mdlle Marie Krebs, MM. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. Mdme Neruda also played Corelli’s Sonata in D 
major in her usual admirable manner, and Mdlle Krebs, Chopin’s 
Ballade in A flat. The singer was Miss Mary Beare who gave 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,” and Sullivan’s ‘* Orpheus with his 
lute,” the last we never heard sung better. Miss Beare, who 
possesses a very fine and cultivated soprano voice, made a very 
favourable impression, and was twice re-called. Mr. Zerbini was 
the accompanist.—A.B. 

PHILHARMONIC SocrETy.—The second concert of the present (the 
71st) season took place on Thursday night, before an audience that 
filled St James’s Hall. The programme began with J. S. Bach’s Suite 
in D, and ended with Wagner's overture to7annhduser, The symphony 
was Raff's ‘Im Walde,” and the concerto, Mendelssohn’s, for the 
violin, the player — Senor Sarasate, who gave afterwards a 
nocturne by Chopin, and a Spanish dance of his own composition 
(encored), The vocalist was Mdme Rose Hersee, who made her 
first appearance since her late severe indisposition, receiving a 
hearty welcome from her many admirers. She sang Mozart’s 
“Dove sono” and Dr Arne’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks”’ with genuine 
effect. Mr W. G. Cusins conducted. Particulars in our next. 

A concert of an interesting and high-class character was given 
on Friday, February 23rd, at St Stephen’s Schoolrooms, West- 
minster. The performers, the majority of whom were students of 
the Royal Academy of Music, included Misses De Vere, Henden 
Warde, Delia Harris, Carr Moseley, and Gyde; Messrs Machett 
and Addison. A special feature of the programme was a new Toy 
Symphony, the composition of Miss Moseley, which so thoroughly 
interested the audience as to win an encore. 

MR FREDERICK PENNA gave a concert at Steinway Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 22nd, assisted by Misses Marie Belval, Adela 
Vernon, Emma Allitsen, Mr Walter Jarvis (an excellent amateur 
singer), and Mr J. Rosenthal, the accomplished violinist who played 
like a thorough artist a Reverie by Vieuxtemps and a “ Cavatina” 
by Raff. Mr Penna, in addition to his excellent singing, which is 
too well known to require comment, recited scenes from Shakspere’s 
King John and Macbeth. Mr Penna’s distinct enunciation as a 
singer and reciter, might be studied to advantage, both by lyric and 
dramatic artists. ‘‘A Hebrew love song,” by Charles Salaman, 
charmingly rendered by Miss Allitsen, and Mr Penna’s ballad, 
“Change,” sung with taste and expression by Miss Adela Vernon, 
were the only novelties. Herr Henseler presided at the pianoforte 
with his well-known ability, and it is only to be regretted that he 
did not favour the audience with a solo on the instrument on which he 
is such a proficient, as there was ample time, the concert terminating 
so much earlier than usual, 


—_V0—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Eptxsurcu,—The “ Annual Orchestral Festival,” in combination 
with the Reid Concert just concluded, shows how great an advance 
Edinburgh has made in a class of music—undoubtedly the highest— 
not many years ago almost unknown in Scotland. Without attempt- 
ing comparisons, certainly a more accomplished and better disciplined 
orchestra has never been heard in Edinburgh than that of Mr Charles 
Hallé, which has now been engaged by Sir Herbert Oakeley for a 
number of years. The mln precision attained is secured by 
having a band accustomed always to play together under the same 
chef, while the well-selected programmes are certain to please the 
most fastidious, The following is the programme :— 

Part I.—Overture, Anacreon, (Cherubini) ; Cavatina, “ Bells in the Valley,” 
Euryanthe, (Weber), Miss Mary Davies ; Concerto, No. 3, (Beethoven), Mr 
Charles Hallé, with his orchestra ; Recitative and Air, ‘ Lo here, my love,” 
“ Love in her eyes sits playing,” Acis and Galatea, (Handel), Mr Edward 
Lloyd ; Symphony in D, No. 2, (Haydn). Part 11.—Overture, Naiades, (W. 
Sterndale Bennett) ; Songs, “ Die Neugirige,” “‘ Wohin,” (Schubert) ; Ballet 
music, from Polyeucte, (Gounod); Song, ‘* Awake, awake,” (Piatti), Mr 
Edward Lloyd ; Overture, Jessonda, (Spohr). 

LetcesteR.—A chamber music concert in public—says The 
Leicester Bee—is such a rarity in Leicester that we cannot thank 
Mr Harvey Léhr enough for his enterprise in providing us with a 
real musical treat. The concert commenced with a quartet for 
violin, _Viola, violoncello, and pianoforte, by the .concert-giver, a 
composition of real merit. The first movement, ‘Allegro ma non 
troppo,” in E minor, indicated a thorough knowledge of counter- 





point, and we were not left long in doubt of having a work before us 
of no small value. In the second movement, ‘‘Andante con moto,” 
a charming melody in the key of A for the violoncello is introduced, 
afterwards most beautifully worked out in concert with the other 
instruments. The third movement is a graceful minuetto in E minor 
——s for the lively finale, ‘Allegro vivace,” in E major. It is 

ifficult to say to which of the four movements we give the preference. 
In all of them there is no lack of freshness or invention; it is 
therefore our pleasing duty to congratulate Mr Harvey Lohr for his 
lofty aim at a branch of art that only the most gifted composers can 
ever hope to succeed in. The rest of the programme consisted of 
several songs, rendered very effectively by Miss Marian McKenzie, 
and solos by Mr. W. E. Whitehouse (violoncello), and M. 
Szezepanowski (violin), who with Mr W. E. Waud (viola), and Mr 
Harvey Liéhr (pianoforte), concluded the concert by an excellent 
performance of Schumann’s quartet in E flat, Op. 47, Mr Harvey 
Lohr, in the course of the evening, having played Sterndale 
Bennett's beautiful sonata 7’he Maid of Orleans, and accompanied 
the vocal music. 

ExEteR.—Under the auspices of the Literary Society, Mdme and 
Mr Suchet Champion gave a concert on Thursday evening, Feb. 22, 
at the Royal Public Rooms, There was a crowded audience. The 
concert opened with the trio, ‘‘I Naviganti” (Randegger), by 
Mdme and Mr Suchet Champion and Mr F. Dison—executed with 
~~ taste and skill. Mr Suchet Champion proved—says the 

Vestern Times—that he had lost none of his power to please, in the 
fine song ‘‘ The snow lies white.” He also gave the exquisite 
serenade ‘‘ My lady sleeps ” (Gibsone), and so delighted the audience 
that an encore was demanded, when Mr Champion replied with a 
charming ballad of his own composition, ‘‘ Mignonette.” Miss 
Suchet Cheneien rendered F. Cowen’s song ‘‘ The better Land ” 
with infinite expression, and the ballad ‘‘Tit for tat” in so be- 
witching a manner that an encore was demanded, in answer to 
which Miss Champion sang the well-known ballad ‘‘ No, sir.” Mr 
Vinnicombe, who was received with continual outbursts of applause, 
played with his accustomed smoothness and precision two Lieder 
ohne wérte by Mendelssohn, and he efficiently accompanied the 
vocalists, 

BirMINGHAM.—The programme of Mr Stratton’s Chamber Concert 
on Monday night, Feb. 26, given in the Masonic Hall (the fifth of 
the present series), was altered from that originally announced, 
owing to the inability of the pianist, Miss Constance Bache, to 
fulfil her engagement, under circumstances previously made known. 
Although a disappointment, more especially as we have had so few 
opportunities of hearing Miss Bache in public, the director was 
equal to the emergency, and, as the following modified programme 
shows, the concert could in no respects unfavourably compare with 
any of a previous occasion :— 

Quintet, in C major (Op. 163) (Schubert); Nocturne, in D major, for 
Violoncello (Goltermann); ‘‘ Albumblatt,” for Pianoforte Solo (Wagner) ; 
Sonata, in A major (Op. 12, No, 3), for Violin and Piano (Beethoven) ; Trio, 
in D minor (Op. 25), for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello (F. E. Bache). 

LrEeps.—The performance of the ag organist (Dr Spark) at 
the Victoria Hall on Saturday evening, Feb. 24th, was of interest, 
the programme consisting of selections from the works of the late 
Richard Wagner. Locally, the admirers of ‘‘ the new in music” as 
represented by Wagner's works are not few, but Dr Spark’s 
audience was evidently a curious and not an enthusiastic one. 
Reminiscences of the opening part of Lohengrin, including the 
Grail motif, the descriptive music, and the song of Elsa, was a fine 
exhibition of Dr Spark’s instrumental skill. The programme also 
included the Grand March from 7’annhduser, the Funeral March of 
Siegfried, Reminiscences of The Flying Dutchman, and the March in 
F major from Rienzi. Dr Spark gave another recital of selections 
from Wagner’s music on Tuesday, the 25th February. 

WreExHAM.—The musical festival was held on the 26th ult., under 
the presidency of the vicar, the Rev. David Howell. The chairman 
said he regarded music as a very important element in the social 
life of a nation, and hoped the day was not far distant when a trained 
choir and band would be maintained in every municipality from 
municipal funds. Seeing that the State took upon itself to look 
after the education and health of the people, he could not see why 
it should not be equally a public duty to provide means for healthy 
and innocent recreation. The tenors’ prize was awarded to Samuel 
Parry, Rhos, birthplace of the well-known baritone, James Sauvage. 
Miss Frances, Oswestry, obtained the contralto solo prize No. 1, 
No. 2 being given by Lady Cunliffe to Master Eady, Wrexham. 
A quartet party from Oswestry, where these festivals were originated 
by Mr Henry Lealie, carried off the prize for quartet singing. The 
baritone solo competition resulted in the victory of Thomas Lloyd, 
another resident at Rhos, The prize for soprano was awarded to 
Miss Minnie Wood, Corwen, and for sight-singing to Mr Harrop, 
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Chester. The afternoon’s proveadings concluded with a competition 
among choirs from Wrexham, Rhos, Broughton, and Buckley. 
Chester failed to appear. The test selection was Handel’s ‘‘Worthy 
is the Lamb.” The winning choir was that of Rhos, Wrexham 
being second. Mr Jenkins, Aberystwith, adjudicated. The pro- 
ceedings will be devoted to a school of music for Wrexham. 


—_— 9 —— 


CHERUBINI. 
( Continued from page 116. ) 


Annexed is an account of the first performance and of the 
success of the work, I found it, under the form of correspondence 
from Vienna, in the Leipsic Aligemeine Musikzeitung (No, 34, for 
the 12th March, 1806) :— 

‘* Vienna, the 26th February. 

“ Yesterday there was brought out for the first time and with 
the greatest success at the Court Theatre Faniska, an opera by 
Cherubini, the book, founded on a French subject, being by Sonn- 
leithner. * 

‘‘The Starost Zamorsky, having carried off Faniska from her 
husband, and taken her to a solitary castle, would fain compel 
her to love him. Rasinsky endeavours by all possible means to 
save a wife to whom he is tenderly attached. Disguised as a 
Cossack, he succeeds in obtaining an entrance into the castle, where 
he spreads the report of his own death ; but he is recognized and 
cast with his wife into a subterranean dungeon. Assisted by the 
devotion of a woman in Zamorsky’s service, Rasinsky endeavours 
to escape with Faniska and his daughter, a courageous little thing 
of six. Managing to get out of the dungeon, and happily to reach, 
thanks to a stratagem of little Hedwige’s, the outer entrance, which 
is guarded by a sentinel, they at length effect their escape. But 
Zamorsky, quickly informed of their flight, sets off in pursuit, over- 
takes and brings them back, and they would be lost, did not some 
Soldiers, friends of Rasinsky’s, arrive at the critical moment, and 
deliver them. The new comers force their way into the castle, 
_ thanks to their succour, the unfortunate family are restored to 

iberty. 

‘Such is an outline of a musical drama, the poetical value of 
which cannot be denied, but which needs some well arranged situa- 
tions. The music is in every respect worthy of the great master 
who wrote it; with the exception of certain passages where he may 
be reproached with being too artificial, it is profound, full of warmth 
and power, and thoroughly characteristic. Rich in harmony—some- 
times even too much so—it is truly striking and strongly dramatic. 
But a person must hear it several times to understand and seize it 
thoroughly. 

‘* Among the most finished pages in this genuine masterpiece, we 
must mention an air for bass and the finale in the first act, and, in 
the second, a canon for three voices. But there are many other 
most beautiful pieces scattered in profusion through the work. The 
public were unanimous in their approbation, and Cherubini was 
called for at the end of the performance. Certain parts were ex- 
cellently rendered, but others in only a very mediocre manner. 
Herr Weinmiiller exhausted all the resources of art as Zamorsky. 
It would be impossible to act better, or to sing the beautiful air of 
the first act with more grace, tenderness, and expression. Mdlle 
Laucher, also, did her utmost, but unfortunately her voice was at 
times exceedingly feeble. As for Herr Neumann, he has no voice 
left at all, and it is to be regretted that many a specimen of musical 
beauty passed by in consequence unnoticed. Lastly, Herr Ehler 
proved he is as good an actor as he is an excellent singer, and so 
did Herr Vogel. The scenery by Herr Platzer was perfect.” 

The success of Faniska was indeed brilliant, and was evidenced 
by a series of twenty-eight representations, the third, on the 3rd 
March, being for Cherubini’s benefit. 

But the confusion caused by the war had overthrown many 
projects and destroyed many hopes. In the domain of art 
especially, military events and the preoccupations of politics had 
exercised a deplorable influence on the ordinary course of things, 
Thus, the agreement concluded with Cherubini to write and pro- 
duce two operas at the Imperial Theatre, could be only half 
carried out. _As we know, Faniska was the sole new work 
written by him in Vienna, but he is careful to tell us ex- 
pressly in his Agenda the reasons which thus modified the details 
of his engagement :— 


“On account of the war which broke out in the month of Sep- 





* The subject of Faniska was borrowed from a rough melodrama, Les 
Mines de Pologne, by Guilbert de Pexérécourt. 





tember between France and Austria and terminated after the battle 
of Austerlitz, instead of composing two operas, I had time to com- 
pose only one, which is Faniska, in three acts.” 

He did not stop long in Vienna after the production of his 
work, As we have seen, the third performance took place on the 
8rd March for his benefit, Less than a week afterwards, on the 
9th March, he left the Austrian capital on his return to France ; 
he himself is again our informant :— 

‘* After giving my opera of Faniska, which was performed for the 
first time on the 26th February, 1806, I started from Vienna on the 
9th March, and arrived in Paris on the Ist April, after an absence 
of nine months and four days.” + 

Cherubini left Vienna most favourably impressed with the 
admirable and warm reception, full of courtesy and deference, 
extended to him by artists and public. He returned to Paris 
with the desire of resuming the active, militant, and laborious 
life to which he was indebted for such great successes, and which 
had added such lustre to his name. 


(To be continued.) 


FLOTOW. 

One morning in the year 1830, as we learn from an article 
contributed in 1865 by Albert Wolff to the Paris Figaro, two 
Germans, Herr von Flotow and his son, called on Saint-Georges. 
“ My son wishes to become a celebrated musician,” said the father, 
“Ts that possible ? ’—“ Certainly, if he possesses talent.”—“ How 
long will he require ? ”—“I cannot tell you exactly ; let us say 
five or six years.”—* Then for five years,” replied Herr von 
Flotow, senr., who had been an officer, “ shall my son receive an 
allowance, but no longer. Would you be kind enough to look 
after him during this period, and help him by word and deed ?” 
Saint-Georges, having tested young Flotow’s capabilities, pro- 
mised that he would do so and the old father left. Five years 
afterwards, Herr von Flotow, senr., wrote and told his son that, as 
he had produced nothing, his allowance would be discontinued. 
“ What shall I do now ?” asked young Flotow dejectedly.—* Stop 
here,” suggested Saint-Georges.—‘ Without money ? ”—“ Do as 
poor artists do and give pianoforte lessons.” Flotow took the 
proffered advice and supported himself in this manner till, after 
the success of the Duc de Guise (1838), his father again became 
generous, 








Harmony, by Carl Mangold, Professor at the Guildhall School of 
Music, &c.—Although Mr Mangold confesses himself a pupil of 
André, Rinck, and Hummel, and a follower of Fux, Albrechtsberger, 
Cherubini, and others, he has certainly descended from the heights 
dear to these great scientists to guide the uncertain upward footsteps 
of the ignorant. This concise little treatise commences with the 
utmost simplicity. The student is tempted to use his musical gifts, 
however small, from the very outset; begins to compose at once, 
and is assured that in the Algebra of Sound he need not, as he 
feared, forego his imagination, and that his ear may be pressed into 
the service. Encouraged, he is launched into Harmony and Counter- 
point without realizing his position, and is taken with a somewhat 
subtle skill over musical pontes asinorum until he suddenly awakes 
to find himself actually a harmonist, ready for examination, minus 
the cramming process, The method by which this result is brought 
about is novel, and, to the initiated, as profitable as it is interesting. 





¢ Iam ata loss to account for the slight error which Cherubini, always 
so precise, has made en several occasions with regard to the date when 
Faniska was produced, He constantly enters this performance under the 
date of the 26th February, when it really took place on the 25th, There 
can be no doubt on the point, for, as we have seen, it is very certain the bill 
has: ‘‘ The 25th February, 1806,” and the correspondence of the 26th Feb- 
ruary, in the Leipsic Allgemeine Musikzeitung says particularly: “ Yesterday 
there was brought out for the first time, &c.” 1 mention this fact simply 
as a matter of exactitude.—During his stay in Vienna, Cherubini wrote two 
compositions of a peculiar kind, which he thus notes in his catalogue 
under the date of 1805: ‘‘ March for wind instruments composed at Vienna 
for Baron von Braun’s private band,—A Sonata for a barrel-organ belonging 
to Baron Baum,” 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


An overflowing audience gathered in St James’s Hall on Monday 
evening with a welcome for Herr Joachim, who then returned to 
give Mr Chappell’s season its crowning interest. The great violinist 
met with the reception to which he has been accustomed in England 
ever since the time, nearly forty years ago, when he first appeared 
amongst us, a child in years, but even then in skill a master. Need 
it be added that he bore his honours with customary modesty, 
always seeming to convey an impression that he would, if possible, 
efface himself by the side of the composers he reverently interprets. 
This entire absence of personal assertion, this unfailing humility of 
manner, so becoming in one really devoted to art as its servant, is a 
remarkable, and, we may add, an endearing characteristic, the 
more appreciated by men of sense at a time when they frequently 
have their attention called to the mouthings and antics of artists— 
save the mark !—who themselves are the be-all and end-all of what- 
ever they do. One of Beethoven’s greater quartets headed the 
programme as a matter of course, Herr Joachim being the recog- 
nized and unapproachable interpreter of those masterpieces. From 
amongst them choice was made of the ‘“‘E minor” (Op. 59), with its 
divine slow movement, which always seems, while we listen, to 
assert music’s highest power and glorious qualities more convincingly 
than anything else. The composer who has just gone from us taught 
that Beethoven, longing, in his Ninth Symphony, for a fuller expres- 
sion, attained it by connecting music with the poetic word. We 
cannot subscribe to this. The word, poetic or not, fetters music. 
That subtle art goes where language cannot follow, and conveys 
impressions that elude speech, Amateurs had reason to think of 
this on Monday evening, when the crowded hall lay under the spell 
of Beethoven’s enchanting discourse, and listened with breathless 
attention to a delivery almost as remarkable asthe theme. It is not 
hyperbole to say that sume, at least, among the audience might 
have borrowed Pauline language, and declared that, whether in the 
body or out of the body they could not tell, but that they were 
conscious of marvellous things. This is the pure delight of music, 
abstracted entirely from mundane matters, and partaking in no 
measure of their imperfections and grossness. Few will readily 
forget the thunder of applause which followed the last note of Beet- 
hoven’s music. It burst from every part of the hall with a spon- 
taneousness that showed how deep and general had been the feelings 
excited during the performance of the work. The second concerted 
piece was Spohr’s Pianoforte Trio in E minor (Op. 119). Mr 
Chappell is making steady use of Spohr just now, entirely, we 
believe, to the gratification of the public, who, provided that 
master’s music be administered with judgment, enjoy its melodic 
beauty, its bright fancy, and rich and varied harmony. The work 
in question is a delightful example of Spohr’s characteristic style, 
and so engaging as to be irresistible. All this charm was brought to 
bear upon the audience, Miss Krebs being worthily associated with 
Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti in a rendering without fault. We 
congratulate the lady upon her share of the resultant success, She 
had just before played superbly the three short sonatas of Scarlatti, 
introduced by her a few years ago. Spohr’s music called for very 
different qualities, such as tenderness and grace of expression, and 
these Miss Krebs supplied. Indeed, a more dainty and delicately- 
tinted  epriroy of the pianoforte part could not have been 
desired by exigent hearers. As his solo, Herr Joachim played that 
wonderful Chaconne in D minor of Bach, with which he has so often 
astonished the Popular audience. How he rendered it, and how it 
was received, we leave to imagination, saying only that, respondin 
to continued ap lause, Herr Joachim gave an equally masterfu 
performance o ethoven’s Romance in G, accompanied by Mr 
Zerbini. Rounding off the perfection of the concert, Mr Lloyd sang 
Piatti’s “‘ Awake, Awake,” violoncello obbligato by the composer, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Garland,” in finished style. Signor Piatti’s 
—— is one of the most graceful and musicianly things of the 
kind within our acquaintance,—D, 7. 








Beruin.—Nessler’s Rattenfinger von Hameln, first produced at the 
Royal Operahouse on the 2lst February, 1880, has been revived, 
with a partially new cast.—The Second Wiillner Concert of the 
second series took place in the Philharmonic Room on the 5th ult. 
Professor August Wilhelmj, the soloist of the evening, played Max 
Bruch’s first Violin Concerto and the ‘‘ Laub-Wilhelmj Polonaise ” 
in G major, adding, in return for the applause showered on him, his 
own composition dedicated to the memory of Vieuxtemps. 


AncERs.—A great attraction at the next Popular Concert will be 
the performance of an unpublished Symphony of Mendelssohn’s 
written by him when only thirteen. The MS. is the property of 
M. Albert Cahen, who has kindly lent it for the occasion. 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 


Excerpt No. 15. 
1789. 
(Continued from page 111.) 


The Lent performances commenced at Drury Lane Theatre on 
Friday the 27th of February, under the direction of Mr Linley and 
Dr Arnold, with a sacred oratorio given for the first time, called 
Time and Truth. The music was selected from the works of Handel, 
Purcell, Arne, Sacchini, &c., by Dr Arnold. This oratorio is an 
assemblage of musical beauties, which reflects high credit on the 
selector’s taste and talent. It went off in the best possible style. 
After the overture, a new pe on the happy recovery of his 
Majesty, was performed. It produced enthusiastic effect on the 
audience. At the end of the first part I executed a concerto on the 
oboe, and at the end of the second Madame Krumpholtz, from 
Paris, played, for the first time in England, a concerto on the pedal 
harp, in which she evinced rapid execution, elegant taste and 
expression, and was loudly applauded. Oratorios unexpectedly 
started up this season at Covent Garden Theatre at play-house 
prices. It should be mentioned here, that hitherto the prices of 
admission to the oratorios were nearly double those received at the 
ordinary theatrical performances, the charges being half a guinea for 
the boxes, five shillings for the pit, and three and two to the 

alleries. These performances were only given on the six Fridays in 
nt, and were under the direction of Messrs Harrison and Knyvett. 
The first was the Messiah, sung by Mr Harrison, Miss Cantelo, and 
others from the concerts of ancient music, and Signora Storace. 
The leader was Mr Richards, and Mr Knyvett presided at the organ. 
At the end of the second part Madame Gautherot, from Paris, 
performed, for the first time in England, a concerto on the violin 
with great ability. The ear, however, was more gratified than the 
eye by this lady’s masculine effort. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on the 19th of May, with a grand gala, 
on the happy recovery of the King, in which every possible 
demonstration of loyalty and affection took place. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, (Colman’s,) a new play, entitled The 
Battle of Hexham, written by G. Colman, jun., was produced on 
the 11th of August; the music by Dr Arnold. The overture and 
the airs were generally excellent, and the comic song ‘‘ Alteration,” 
a parody on the four-and-twenty fiddlers all on a row, sung by 
Edwin, was one of the best specimens of comic singing and acting 
ever witnessed on any stage. It was loudly encored. This piece 
proved eminently successful, ; 

In the month of September I attended the music parties of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland during a week, at his 
lodge in Windsor Great Park, where I met Mr Shield, Mr Water- 
house, the Duke’s musical page, Mr Blake, and Mr Baumgarten. 
Our mornings were passed ad libitum, and the evenings in executin 
the fine music of Mr Baumgarten, which had been compose 
expressly for the Duke. On one of the evenings the Prince of 
Wales arrived from Brighton to dinner with his royal uncle. After 
they had dined we performed some of our usual quartets and 
quintets ; and the Prince being afterwards inclined to sing a part in 
a glee, he selected the one from the opera of The Flitch of Bacon, 
beginning with the words ‘“‘ How shall we mortals spend our hours,” 
which was sung by his Royal Highness, Mr Shield, and I. . 

The following whimsical circumstance occurred whilst I remained 
at Windsor: Mr Baumgarten being a great eater, Messrs Water- 
house, Shield, Blake, and myself, in order to form some idea of the 
quantity he consumed at a meal, proposed in sport, during a ee 
walk, that we should all be weighed, which being agreed to, an 
the apparatus at hand, was soon accomplished; and memoranda 
were made of the different weights. After dinner during another 
walk, purposely brought about, we were all weighed again, when it 
appeared that Mr Baumgarten was eight pounds heavier after than 
before dinner ! 

The grand music meeting at Manchester commenced on the 2nd 
of September. At the head of the vocalists were, Mr Harrison and 
Mrs Billington, and of the instrumentals, Cramer, Parke, the elder, 
and Madame Krumpholtz, who were severally effective in their 
solos. Harrison and Mrs Billington sang with their usual excellence, 
and the whole of the performances went off with the greatest éclat. 
At this meeting Parke, my brother, and another professor had 
lodgings provided for them in the house of a respectable widow woman 
in Manchester, who undertook to provide their meals for them. On 
the first day, a fine shoulder of mutton made its appearance at 
dinner, which they highly extolled in the presence of the hostess. 
At night, after the concert was ended, they returned home to 
supper, and another smoking hot shoulder of mutton being placed 
on the table, Parke said good-humouredly, ‘‘ What ! another 
shoulder of mutton!” on which the old lady artlessly replied, ‘‘Yes, 
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sir; as you liked that at dinner so well, I was determined you 
should have another for supper.” The old lady perhaps had kept in 
mind the old adage, ‘‘One shoulder of mutton drives down 
another.” 

The comic opera called The Haunted Tower, the music of which 
was composed and compiled by S. Storace, was first brought out at 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the 24th of November. The principal 
singers in it were Mr Kelly, Mr Bannister, jun., Mrs Crouch, and 
Signora Storace, sister to the composer, this being her first attempt 
on the English stage. Signora Storace sang with chasteness and 
expression ; her animation was great without being excessive, and 
she had as much execution as was requisite for the line which nature 
seemed to have marked out for her. The success of this opera was 
almost unbounded. The copyright of its music, which was uncom- 
monly effective and universally admired, was sold for the sum of five 
hundred pounds ! 

(To be continued. ) 


——-0——- 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 

There is no subject in the whole range of human affairs so in- 
teresting to a working majority of the race as the theory and practice 
of proposals of marriage. Men perhaps cease to be very much con- 
pr about the matter when they have been through with it. But 
the topic never loses its charm for the fair, though they are presumed 
only to wait and to listen, and never to speak for themselves, That 
this theory has its exceptions appears to be the conviction of many 
novelists, They not only make their young ladies “lead up to it,” 
like a damsel in a play of last season, but heroines occasionally go 
much further than that, and do more than prompt an inexperienced 
wooer. But all these things are only known to the world through 
the confessions of novelists, who perhaps themselves receive con- 
fessions. M. Goncourt not long ago requested all his fair readers 
(and we hope he has not many) to send him notes of their own 
private experience. How did you feel when you were confirmed ? 
How did Alphonse whisper his passion? These and other questions 
quite as intimate were set by M. Goncourt. He meant to use the 
answers, with all discreet reserve, in his next novel. Do English 
novelists receive any private information, and if they do not, how 
are we to reconcile their knowledge—they are all love-adepts—with 
the morality of their lives? ‘‘ We live like other people, only more 
purely ” says the author of Some Private Views, which is all very 
well, No man is bound to incriminate himself. But as in the 
course of his career a successful novelist describes many hundreds of 
om all different, are we to believe that he is prompted merely 

y imagination? Are there no “ documents,” as M. Zola says, for 
all this prodigious deal of love-making? These are questions which 
await a reply in the interests of ethics and of art. Meanwhile Mr 
Abell has selected five-and-thirty separate examples of ‘‘ popping the 
question,” as he calls it, from the tomes of British fiction. Mr Hogg 
is the publisher of a compilation which interests science. To begin 
with an early case—when Tom Jones returned to his tolerant Sophia, 
he called her ‘‘ Madam,” and she called him ‘‘ Mr Jones ”»—not Tom. 
She asked Thomas how she could rely on his constancy, when the 
lover of Miss Segrim drew a mirror from his pocket (like Strephon 
in Jolanthe), and cried, ‘‘ Behold that lovely figure, that shape, those 
eyes,” with other compliments; ‘‘can the man who shall be in 
possession of these be inconstant?” Sophia was charmed by the 
‘*man in possession,” but forced her features into afrown. Presently 
Thomas “‘ caught her in his arms,” and the rest was in accordance 
with what Mr Trollope and the best authorities recommend. How 
differently did Pen (not the ‘‘ Colonel Pendennis” of an accurate 
contemporary), how differently did Arthur Pendennis carry himself 
when he proposed to Laura and did not want to be accepted! Lord 
Farintosh—his affecting adventure is published here—proposed 
nicely enough, but did not behave at all well when he was rejected. 
By the way, when young men in novels are not accepted they in- 
variably ask the lady whether she loves another. Only some ladies, 
and young men whom they have rejected, know whether this is 
common in real life. It does not seem quite right. 

Kneeling has probably gone out, though Mr Jingle knelt before 
the maiden aunt, and remained in that attitude for no less than five 
minutes. In Mr Howell's Modern Instance kneeling was not 
necessary, and the gushing heroine kept thrusting her face into her 
lover’s necktie : so the author tells us. Théophile Gautier says that 
ladies invariably lay their heads on the shoulder of the man who 
proposes (if he is the right man), and for this piece of ‘‘ business ” 
(as we regret to say he considers it) he assigns various motives. But 
he was a Frenchman, and the cynicism of that nation (to parody a 
speech of Tom Jones’s) cannot understand the delicacy of ours. Mr 
Blackmore (in Lorna Doone) lets his lover make quite a neat and 
appropriate speech, but that was in the seventeenth century, When 





Artemus Ward began a harangue of this sort, Betsy Jane knocked 
him off the fence on which he was ~— and, first criticising his 
eloquence in a trenchant style, added, ‘‘ If you mean being hitched, 
I’m init.” In other respects the lover of Lorna Doone behaved as 
the best authorities recommend. Mr Whyte Melville ventured to 
describe Chastelard’s proposal to Mary Stuart, but it was not the 
least in Mr Swinburne’s manner, and, where such historical opinions 
disagree, no reliance can be placed on speeches which were not taken 
down by the intelligent reporters. Mr Slope had his ears boxed 
when he proposed to Mrs Bold, but such Amazonion conduct is pro- 
bably rare, and neither party is apt to boast of it. He also, being 
accepted, behaved in the manner to which the highest authorities 
have lent their sanction, or at least he meant to doso, when the lady 
‘¢fled like a roe to her chamber.” For all widows are not like the 
widow Malone (ochone!) renowned in song. When Arbaces, the 
Magician, proposed to Ione, he did so in the most necromantic and 
hierophantic manner in which it could be done; his ‘‘ properties” 
a a statue of Isis, an altar, ‘‘a quick, blue, darting, irregular 
flame.” But his flame, quick, blue, darting. and irregular as it was, 
lighted no answering blaze in the ice-cold breast of the lovely Ione. 
When rejected (in spite of a splendid arrangement of magic lanterns, 
then a novelty, got up regardless of expense) Arbaces swore like an 
intoxicated mariner, rather than a necromaunt accustomed to move 
in the highest circles—and pentacles. Nancy, Miss Broughton’s 
heroine, tells her middle-aged wooer, among other things, that she 
accepts him, because ‘‘I did think it would be a nice thing for the 
boys; but I like you mysel/, besides.” After this ardent confession 
he ‘‘kissed her with a sort of diffidence.” Many men would have 
preferred to go out and kick ‘‘the boys.” 

Mr Rochester’s proposal to Jane Eyre should be read in the works 
both of Bret Harte and of Miss Bronté. We own that we prefer 
Bret Harte’s Mr Rawjester, who wearily ran the poker through his 
hair, and wiped his boots on the dress of his beloved, Even in the 
original authority, Mr Rochester conducted himself rather like a 
wild beast. He ‘‘ ground his teeth,” ‘‘he seemed to devour” Miss 
Eyre ‘‘ with his flaming glance.” Miss Eyre behaved with sense, 
‘*T retired to the door.” Proposals of this desperate and homicidal 
character are probably rare in real life, or at least out of lunatic 
asylums. To be sure Mr Rochester’s house was a kind of lunatic 
asylum, in which he kept Mrs Rochester, unfortunately insane. 
Adam Bede’s proposal to Dinah was a very thoughtful, earnest 
proposal ; John Inglesant himself could not have been less like that 
victorious rascal, Tom Jones. Colonel Jack, on the other hand, 
‘used no great ceremony.” But Colonel Jack, like the Woman of 
Samaria in the Scotch minister’s sermon, ‘had enjoyed a large and 
rich matrimonial experience,” and went straight to the point, being 
married the very day of his successful wooing. Some one in a 
story of Mr Wilkie Collins’s asks the fatal question at a croquet 
party. At lawn-tennis, as Nimrod said long ago, ‘‘ the pace is too 
good to inquire” into matters of the affections. In Sir Walter’s 
golden prime, or rather in the Forty-five as Sir Walter understood 
it, ladies were in no hurry, and could select elegant expressions. 
Thus did Flora reply to Waverley, ‘‘I can but explain to you with 
candour the feelings which I now entertain; how they might be 
altered by a train of circumstances too favourable perhaps to be 
hoped for, it were in vain even to conjecture ; only be assured, Mr 
Waverley, that after my brother’s honour and happiness there is 
none which I shall more sincerely pray for than yours.” This love 
is indeed what Sidney Smith cam the Scotch lady call ‘‘ Love in 
the aibstract.” Mr Kingsley’s Tom Thurnall somehow proposed, 
was re sO and was ‘‘ converted” all at once—a more complex 
erototheological performance was never heard of before. Many of 
Mr Abell’s thirty-five cases are selected from novelists of no great 
mark ; it would have been more instructive to examine only the 
treatment of the great masters of romance. But, after all, this is of 
little consequence. All day long and every day novelists are teach- 
ing the ‘‘Art of Love,” and playing the Ovid to the time. Thackeray 
says that in writing these passages he used to blush till you would 
think he was going into an apoplexy. But what are novels without 
love? Mere waste paper, only fit to be reduced to pulp, and 
restored to a whiteness and firmness on which more love lessons 
may be written.— Daily News. 








Leirsic.—The programme of the eighteenth Gewandhaus Concert 
was thus constituted: Part I. Overture, Meeresstille und gliickliche 
Fahrt, Mendelssohn ; two airs from Mozart's Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail (Mdme Schuch-Proska) ; Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, B flat 
major, Johannes Brahms (Herr Albert Eibenschiitz) ; Songs, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Mdme Schuch-Proska) ; Pianoforte Solos 
—Rondo, Philip Em. Bach ; Nocturne, Op. 62, E major, Chopin ; 
* Etude,” E flat minor, Op. 123, No. 2, Carl Reinecke (Herr 
Kibenschiitz). Part II, Symphony, No. 7, A major, Beethoven. 
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SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—The future of music in England is a subject that now 
engrosses a large amount of attention in every part of this country, 
and there is hardly a village—or small town at least—that does not 
hear something about the Prince of Wales’ scheme for the foundin 
of a Royal College of Music. It might be as well if we pi 
into what has already been done in the first instance by kindred 
institutions for a similar purpose. Our Royal Academy of Music 
has had sixty years’ experience, during which period it has promoted 
musical culture in every branch; and the long roll of English teachers 
now connected as instructors with it surpasses in importance that of 
any Europeanschool * * * * * * while the instrumentalists, 
vocalists, and composers in the past who have been educated within 
its walls, constitute an array of talent that the German Conserva- 
tories can hardly surpass. ‘‘If we want to hear good music,” we 
need not follow the counsel of promoters of the new college, and go 
abroad for the purpose, more good music can be heard in one season 
in London than in Paris, Berlin, and a dozen foreign towns 
in the bargain. It has been stated that the Royal Academy of 
Music is not giving any signs of increasing activity; this may 
be easily refuted by an examination of its actual proceed- 
ings. Sight-singing classes have been established, public choral and 
orchestral concerts are given in St James’s Hall, affording pupils the 
opportunity of singing and playing in public; a class for concerted 
instrumental music and quartet playing has been instituted, and an 
operatic class for the study of the lyrical drama is in full operation. 
Modern languages are also taught, while lectures on acoustics and 
other subjects connected with music are given at fixed periods. To 
aid musical culture, separately from its own teaching, local examina- 
tions of students are held at all important centres, and in every 
department thoroughly legitimate work is carried on in a thoroughly 
practical manner, It has been said that there is room in England 
for more than one great musical seminary ; but, as the charter of 
the Royal Academy is so elastic as to allow the expansion of the 
Academy’s doings in any direction, it appears to me that music 
would be better advanced by a single tried institution than by a 
number, where the management must, in the first instance at least, 
be more or less defective. The school at Kensington had plenty of 
patronage, and certainly turned out creditable pupils. There was 
no want of fuel, and the steam was got up rapidly ; but mechanism, 
except under absolute control, must sooner or later give way. A 
directing head is indispensible ; and the Kensington Academy was 
without one. We are living in an age when the amalgamation of 
various boards is supposed to lessen expense and produce better 
working, and on these grounds I do not advocate making new institu- 
tions where old ones can accomplish the work. If, as stated, the 
directors of the Academy refused to co-operate with the College, they 
must, to use a familiar vulgarism, ‘‘ Paddle their own canoe.” But 
here we have scholarships already founded, and every form of instruc- 
tion successfully carried on, as illustrated in the concert given in 
December last at St James’s Hall, and noticed in these columns at 
the time. 

It appears that about £150,000 has been already subscribed to- 
wards the new college, and it may commence operations in May with 
50 scholars. The scholarships will be open to public competition, 
but I must hear more details before the distrust I at present enter- 
tain of the scheme can be effectually removed. If a foreign musician 
is to be placed at the head of the establishment then good bye to all 
attempts at making it a national institution. * * * * * * * 
England is advancing in its appreciation of that which is genuine in 
music, although it is the happy privilege of some to dispute it. I 
am prepared to hear that as many as 150 English students are to be 
found in one foreign academy, and am of opinion that it would do 
us no harm if they remained there. The “music atmosphere” sup- 
posed to be inhaled abroad is simply a delusion. There is a belief 
that students who have qualified in Germany are better received 
here, and that German masters give their pupils something they 
cannot get in our home academies. The sooner these delusions are 
swept to the winds the better. We have schools of music in 
England (and we are proud to say well patronized) turning out 
pupils equal if not superior, to any taught abroad. We have had 
enough of professors who, after two or three years’ instruction on 
the Continent, dictate upon matters of taste as if this nation had 
never learnt its notes. We have had enough of foreign professors 
who come to this country to teach, while, in so many instances, they 
require as much teaching as their pupils. That we have amongst us 
many distinguished foreign teachers I allow, but we have a still 
larger number of incapables. 

‘he founding of a new college will not deter people from sending 
their children to Germany ; fashion having countenanced the Ger- 
man professor and German school of music. To scramble through 











Liszt, and rave about Wagner, is not to teach music; nor can we 
applaud the professor who told me once in confidence that he ‘‘im- 
proved everything he played.” A good many ‘“‘ professors” just at 
present do “improve” all they play, their music being chiefly of 
their own improvising. In that I am wholly unbiassed, and 
whether it be college or academy, so that it affect the object desired, 
the result must be the same; musical advancement will not stand 
still now that it has the impetus of Royal patronage. 
Phosphor (of the ‘* Brighton Guardian” ). 


—_o—- 


WAIFS. 

Among other strange coincidences is the part played by the 
number thirteen in the life of the late Richard Wagner. In the 
first place, thirteen is the number of letters comprising his name ; 
then we come to dates. In the year 1813 he was born ; on the 13th 
March, 1861, his great work, V'annhéuser, failed to arouse any ap- 
— in Paris ; it was on the 13th of February that he breathed 

is last, and he died after thirteen years of married life. (These 
‘*coincidences ”’ are strange in their fantastically coincidental way ; 
but stranger than any one of the lot, or the whole lot combined, is 
the fact that any sane person should think it worth to record and 
comment upon them.—Dr linge.) 

Annette Essipoff is in Paris. At her second concert recently in 
the Salle Erard, the Grand-Duke Constantine and M. Ambroise 
Thomas were among the audience. 

Madlle De Retzke is singing at the San Carlo, Lisbon. 

The new Theatre, Catania, will shortly be completed. 

The Musical Union, Eisenach, recently gave Haydn’s Creation. 

A. Lefort, the violinist, has been appointed ‘‘ Officier d’Académie.” 

A new theatre, the Teatro Guarany, has been opened at Santos, 
Brazil. 

The young pianist, Eugéne d’Albert, has been well received in 
Brussels. 

The Teatro Manzoni, Milan, is to be lighted in the spring by 
electricity. 

This autumn Johann Strauss takes up his permanent residence in 
Buda-Pesth. 

The Grau Opera Company open at the New Casino, New York, 
about the 16th inst. 

Muzio, the well-known conductor, is in Milan, where he intends 
making a short stay. 

Marenco, composer of the ballet Zzcelsior, is writing an opera for 
the Bouffes-Parisiens. 

King Alfonso has created Arrigo Boito Commander of the Order 
of Isabella the Catholic. 

The Theatres Royal, Berlin, will close this year from the 14th 
June to the 13th August. 

The Queen of Spain has presented Mdlle Bianca Donadio with a 
magnificent gold bracelet. 

Octave Fouque, sub-Librarian of the Paris Conservatory, is at Pau 
for the benefit of his health. 

Bianca Lablanche returns on the 24th March to Genoa, where she 
will appear in Fornari’s Zuma. 

By the death of Flotow, a foreign corresponding membership is 
vacant in the French Institute. 

The Burgomaster of Vienna forwarded by telegraph a message of 
condolence to Wagner’s widow. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia has become Patron of the Male 
Choral Association, Strassburgh. 

Lhérie, the ex-tenor and present baritone, is engaged for the 
summer season in Buenos Ayres. 

The receipts for six performances of JI Barbiere at the Teatro 
Real, Madrid, amounted to £3,840. 

The firm of Breitkopf and Hirtel, Leipsic, opened on the Ist inst. 
a branch establishment in Brussels. 

Levy, the cornet-player, had a bad fall on board ship, while cross- 
ing lately from England to America. 

Leopold Strauss, father of Mdme Strauss, of the Grand Opera, 
Paris, died recently, aged 80, in Vienna. 

Rafael Joseffy is advertised to appear on the 10th inst. at the con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic Society. ; 

Carl Grau, conductor at the Residenztheater, Hanover, is appointed 
to the same post at the Stadttheater, Riga. 

Remenyi, the violinist, reached Galveston on the 13th ult., from 
Vera Cruz, and left the same night for New York. 
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At the Conservatory of Music, Naples, a new operetta, // Profugo, 
by one of the pupils named Goula, has been produced. 

Miss Emma Thursby took part in the Brooklyn (U.S.) Philhar- 
monic Concert on the 3rd ult., and was much applauded. 

During the Carnival season at Modena, Nadina Bulicioff sang 
fourteen times in Mefistofele and eleven in Robert le Diable. 

Emile Sauret and Xaver Scharwenka, after their Scandinavian 
concert-tour, were decorated with the Danish Danebrog Order. 

A new comic opera, The Grand-Duke of Tulipatan, is announced 
for production at Daly’s Theatre, New York, on the 11th April. 

Victor von Herzfeld, a former pupil of the Vienna Conservatory, 
has been appointed Second Conductor at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

The new theatre at Arad, largest and finest of the provincial 
theatres in Hungary,fhas been burnt to the ground, but no lives were 
lost. 

There is a probability that Sophie Heilbronn (the Countess de la 
Panouse) will be engaged in the spring at the Teatro Manzoni, 
Milan. 

Count Rudolf Eugen von Wrbna, formerly Intendant-General of 
the Imperial Theatres, Vienna, died in that capital on the 
6th ult. 

The staff of the Liceo Rossini, Pesaro, will be increased in 
November by three new professors (double-bass, oboe, and 
bassoon). 

At the performance of Les Huguenots, for the benefit of Goula, 
at the Teatro Real, Madrid, the subordinate parts were filled by 
leading artists. 

Lecocq’s buffo opera, Le Ceur et la Main, with Vaillant-Couturier 
as the heroine, her original part in Paris, has been brought out at the 
Alcazar, Brussels. 

Mdme Catherine Penna has been suffering from a long and severe 
illness, but is now convalescent and able to accept either concert or 
oratorio engagements. 

It is said that the Lassalle touring company, which includes 
Theodorini, Stagno, and Nannetti, will appear in the autumn at the 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

Anton Rubinstein has completed and published the score of a new 
ballet, Die Rebe (The Vine), which will shortly be produced at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has conferred the cross of the 
Saxe-Ernest Order (second class) on Herr Albert Eilers, Grand-Ducal 
Hesse-Darmstadt Chamber-Singer. 

The management of the Theatre Royal, Dresden, have accepted 
the resignation of Johannes Elmblad, and on the Ist inst. he ceased 
to be a member of the operatic company. 

Auber’s Cheval de Bronze has been revived at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, where it was first produced on the 7th March, 
1837, and last played on the 2nd December, 1878. 

A performance of Anton Rubinstein’s Tower of Babel was to be 
given this month in Philadelphia by the New York Oratorio and 
Symphony Society, under the direction of Dr Damrosch. 

The present cast of L’ Africaine at the San Carlo, Naples, includes 
Singer, Adini, Gayarre, Kaschmann, and Silvestri. When Gayarre 
leaves he will be replaced as Vasco di Gama by Aramburo. 

A new comedy in one act, La Signora hai Nervi, has met with a 
very good reception at Bologna, Its author is Signor Rizzelli, one 
of the professors of the Sydenham Crystal Palace School of Art. 

The Opera Festival, Cincinnati, has been a success. Mdmes 
Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, and Scalchi, took part in it.— 
Adelina Patti was among the audience at the last Nilsson Concert 
in Cincinnati. 

Having concluded his concert-tour, in the course of which he 
played at Leipsic, Bremen, Mannheim, Wiesbaden, Strassburgh, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Cassel, Professor Theodor Leschetitz y 
has returned to Vienna, 

Der Fall Jerusalems, Martin Blumner’s oratorio, lately produced 
for the first time in Posen (as already announced in J'he Musical 
World), will probably be included in the programme of the seventh 
Silesian Musical Festival. 


During her visit to Kansas City, U.S., on the 12th ult., Minnie 
Hauk, while attempting to light the gas in her room, fell from the 
chair on which she had mounted, spraining her wrist and otherwise 
injuring herself so that she had to postpone till the 14th her concert 
announced for the 13th. 

A dramatic and musical recital will be given at the new room, 
St James’s Hall, on Monday evening, March 5th. Mrs Aylmer 
Gowing (Emilia Aylmer Blake) will recite ‘‘ Mary the Maid of the 


Inn,” a scene from Phédre, in French, and Miss Kellogg will give a 
selection from Bret Harte and Mrs Beecher-Stowe. 

Lord Coleridge has consented to preside at the dinner which is to 
be given to Mr Henry Irving before his departure for America, His 
lordship, who himself proposes to visit the United States in the 
autumn, is to be entertained by the American bar. 

‘Cathedral services,” according to the ritual of the English 
Church, are being given in Chickering Hall, New York. The prin- 


cipal clergyman is the Rev. Mr 


Mortimer, while Mr. F, Archer, 


with a surpliced choir of 15 boys and as many men, yo pose by 
oO 


an additional chorus of about 70 voices, is choirmaster an 


rganist. 


Prize Musica Competitions. —The Academical Board of Trinity 
College, London, offer the following prizes for 1883 :—For a Chamber 
Music composition (Adjudicator, Sir Michael Costa), ten guineas 


and a gold medal ; for an essay on 


‘‘The use of the Orchestra in the 


Services of the Church” (Adjudicator, Mr E. H. Turpin), a gold 
medal; for a Chorale (Adjudicator, Dr W. H. Longhurst), three 
guineas; Musical History Essays (Adjudicator, Mr W. H. Cum- 


regu 
Secretary. 


mings), three guineas and two guineas. We understand that the 
ations are now ready and may be had on application to the 





My stride is again on the deck of ny 
bark, 
And my bark rides once more on 
the crest of the sea, 
And I care not though round my 
track storm-clouds lour dark, 
While the wind swells my sails 
thus with boisterous glee ! 
And I've learn’d as the hurricane 
tempest hath swept 
That to bound to the bounding is 
firmest to stand, 
As through my last peril as now I 
have stept, 
Till my foot was as firm as ’tis 
here, on the land! 





But when next the broad deck of the 
Osprey I leave, 
If it be not the guerdon of beauty 
to win, 
May the billows that now my glad 
spirit upheave 
Never greet my dull ear with their | 
soul-rousing din ; 
For the home of the Rover ’s the tim- | 
ber, where floats 
The red flag of defiance to coward | 
or churl ; | 
And while these hold together, away | 
with the thoughts | 
That would point to the hour when 
that banner will furl, 


A ROVER’S SONG.* | 
| 
| 















Then her head to the wind, and her breast to the wave, 
The bright west is before us, though clouds close behind, 
In one moon the warm waves of the tropics shall lave 
The prow that now points from a shore so unkind, 
But yet ere the bleak cliffs unveil from our view, 
One look—but a proud one—old Albion to thee ; 
| If we turn for a moment to bid thee adieu, 
| In the next we'll exult in the cheers of the free! 
| 





* Copyright. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, | 
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PLAYED AT THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AIR AND BOURREE 
FROM 
J. 8. BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE IN D. 
No. 1.—AIR. No, 2.—BOURREB. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PLANOFORTE 
By 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 1s. 6d. each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


UNTTY. 


A NEW MASONIC SOLO AND QUARTET. 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRIOK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and accepted Masons. 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of vay, loige 238 (Dublin). 


ce 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘* Very well-intentioned and easy to sing is ‘ Unity,’ a new Masonic solo and 
quartet, written and composed by Richard F. Harvey; at the close of a Masonic 
dinner it will be received with thunders of applause.”—Graphic, 























